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nere draw upon the behavioral disciplines of psychology, psychiatry, 
and sociology to exaniirie some aspects of factors affecting the 
nurturiny of indlviaual potentials Although content, scope, and 
sequence of learning opportunities are central in individual 
development, other significant influences which have r^ot yet been 
adequately explored by curriculum examiners are covered here. Some of 
these areas of exploration include creative o^^ divergent t hi nki nn 
abilities; the processes of teaching and the effects of teaching 
styles on the nature of student aGhievement; and the impact of the 
school and cominunity social milieu on learning* The articles 
presenter point to a more meaningful construct of the 
teaching^learninq process and the educators can begin to understand 
the ^ays school programs ignore individual abilities, that groups of 
children are confronted with learning tasks which seem inappropriate 
rr^r them, and that cultural and subcultural forces significantly 
influence pupil achievements. (Author/SES) 
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Foreword 



ASCD Curriculum Research Institutes serve the valuable function 
of encouraging scholars to extrapolate and form hypotheses concerning 
the educational process. 

Ideas presented at an institute may support some of our current 
convictions and contradict others. For example, in reading this conection 
of papers, we may find ourselves concurring with Cloward's generali^a-^ 
tion that the persisting value orientations stemniing from family, neigh-- 
borhood or cultural tradition facilitate or impede academic achievement; 
or we may d ourselves being vaguely disturbed with Kubie's stress 
on the import, of preconscious Icaming. Both cause us to think and to 
project possible implementation. 

All of us want to be more effective in nurturing human potential, I 
think each of us will feel a thrill of excitement as o read this pamphlet. 
We will see the scholars pointing to some pitfalls into which we have 
already tumbled and to some vistas whose e: istence we did not suspect. 
Their comments will help us recheck our theories that guide the way 
we work with people. 

In my opinion, Nuriiiring Individual Potential will be as effective 
as Learning More Abaui Learning, Freeing Capacity To Learn, Human 
P^iriabiiiiy and Learning, and New Dimertsions in Learning in provoking 
professional soul searching. ASCD is grateful to Harry Passow for his 
skillful editing and to the contributors who confirm and/or confront us. 

March 1964 Kimball Wiles, Presideni 

A ssociatian l^r Supervisio ; i 
and Curriculum Development 
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Nurturing Individual Potential: 
An Introduction 



A, Harry Passow 



THE Curriculum Research Institute papers presented here draw on 
the behavioral disciplines of psychology, psychiatry and sociology to 
examine some aspects of factors affecting the nurturiiig of individual 
potential Obviously, content, scope and sequence of learning oppor- 
tunities are central in individual development. The discussion hQm, 
however, focuses on some of the significant influences which as yet h we 
not been adequately explored by curriculum planners. 

Tliere are, for example, areas of individual differences which have 
not been taken fully mto consideration Ln planning educational op^ 
portunities. Such areas of intellectual development as creative or 
divergent thinking abilities represent one such facet of potential Analy- 
ses of both the processes of teaching and of the effects of teaching 
styles on the nature of student achievement represent another dLmen- 
sion. The impact of the school and community social milieu on learn- 
ing, still another. These do not exhaust the factors and influences com- 
plicating the task of school planning for nurturing individual potential 
but represent a sampling from research and experimentation of con -n 
to the program planner. 

It is the cumulative interaction of student, staff, content, method, 
resources, school and community milieu and family relationships which 
directiy affects the development of the individuars potential. As we 
comprehend these interactions and deepen our insights and under-' 
standings of their impact on learning, we begin to build a more mean- 
ingful construct of the teachlng-leaming process— li construct more com- 
plicated but also more helpful than earlier simplei models. As we come 
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tu ujidcrstiind tluit Ihore arc iiKlisiduMl abilities iyiuircd or stiithted by 
school programs, thai groups ol' youtigslLM-s arc cuiifronted ^^ith Icarnine 
tusks svliicll seciii inappropriate lor ihuivi. that cuUiiral and .suhcultiaal 
forces signiticatnly inlluencc pupil achlL'^ '■ments, \vc lu'uin to see the 
roui'h DUtlines of a framework for thinking about a muItiiiiniLiisinnal 
approach to nuniiring individual polciiliul. 

Nurturing Creative and Productive PotentlGi 

Donaki V , MacKinnon duscrihes the traits of highly creative per- 
sons which have emerged from the InstitLito for Personality Assessment 
Research sludies. He lists 17 faelorN which seem common to tl;e creative 
adults studied, factors presuniably related to their development as highly 
competent, productive individuals. Most of these distinguishinu traits 
arc descriptive of the Individuars personality, his home and faniily 
relutionshiprfj and the circumsiances which seciiiingly contributed tu 
his personal development. 

Striking as is the relative absence of many familiar schooI=relaied 
factors, the implications for educational programs and practices seem 
relutivcly clear to Dr. MacKinniHi and his associates. In ilie rirst place, 
he suggests that the school should aim to develop ^^e individuars 
capacity for intuitive perception — '*an immediate concern for implica= 
tions, and meanings, and significances, and possibilities beyond that 
which is presented to the senses." What he is suggesting is that a 
"factual base'' for student learning be built but that this should not be 
an end in itself. Fcr educators, there arc implications in the notion that 
a knowledgeable individual is one who has accumulated facts, but has 
developed the capacity to play around with these facts. What cducutional 
rnodiiications %vil| nouiish this potential for intuitive thinking? Mac= 
Kmnon argues for strengthening and reinforcing intuitive perception, 
setting goals for individual learning high enough to challenge the stu= 
dent, to involve him in problem-solving operations where the degree of 
difllcuity and frustration is sufficiently great to test his persistence. 

MacKinnon also reminds curriculum planners and tcaclicrs of the 
values of the phenornenon of serendipity in individual learning and 
development. For instance, he suggests that as a student withdraws 
from a difficult problem to seek new approaches and new modes of 
attack for its solution, he should have the chance to drasv novel 
strengths from an environment alive witfi ideas and stimulation. Mac= 
Kinnon believes strongly that the teacher stirs his students' imagination 
by revealing the excitement and satisfaction he gains from absorption 
in professional problems and challenges. 




By presenting a ^icsv n( the sfrneuire of kiunvledL^w' \n his suhiL=ci 
iireiu ny scekinii to elicit ereaii%'^^ respcMises it? nii.nv iMisolved pvob- 
lenis. In' evidencing own connnitnient and exciienieni. ilie leaeher 
ntlers the student a nu)del wortii copyifig. h is Iroiii sneh a viial 
instructor that the i^ttident learns Honiethhig of the deliuhl and tri^^di 
inhiuhih thai How uut of eunlidenec in cnic'^ .nvn ^ uinjVjiijncL: und 
exereise of one's skilK The basic iinplicatiini of MacKinnon's remarks is 
his belief that the teacher who would nLHture creativity in his students 
had better be a creative person hiniself. Rcassuriiiiiiv, there are tech- 
niques of instru^ ion better suited than ^i>mc otfiers to nurture these 
potentially creative, traits. Sonic of these techniques are explored in the 
paper by Gallagher. 

A selected sampling of research related to nurturing productive 
thinking in the classroom is presented b;-^ James Gallagher. He looks 
at niodineaiions in adniinistrative arrangements, urganixation, eurrieu^ 
lum content, and niethod^-. nnlhighnr uses the term ' prnducfive think= 
ing'' in a broad sense to include m_any types of rnrnitive behaviors- 
problem solving, analytical, logical, as well as divergent or crearivc. As 
to content, he points to several curriculum-building efforts by committees 
of scholars and ed^ eators aimed at placing greater emphasis on in= 
legrating concepts, on inquiry in depth, and on dcveioping Curlii r readi- 
ness for conceptual learning. Methodologically, Gallagher points to the 
need for curricular experiences which enable youngsters to acquire thu 
engaged spirit and technique of the {ndcpendent inquirer rather than 
the contemplative posture of the uninvolved onlooker. To illustrate one 
possible approach, he describes a project designed to teach youngsters 
tiic methods of scientific incjuiry. 

Gallagher also points up the signilicance of the interrelationships 
between content and method, between teacher and learner- He illustrates 
these relationships by describing the efTects of difTerent kinds of teacher 
behavior on children. He stresses the fact that as many questions arc 
raised as are answered for varying teaching strategies in afTecting 
difTerent aspects of individual behavior and in bringing about difTerent 
kinds of behavioral changes. We know thnt=— but do not know why— = 
various teacher approaches— questions, assignments, foci, emphases, 
materiaks use. structuring—can stress cognitive, convergent, divergent, 
or evaluative thinking or memory. How can teachers devise methods 
and stress subject matter learnings which call into play difTerent types 
of intellectual operations? How can the teacher become more se]f= 
aware so as to gauge how^ his own behavior affects the clasFiroom out- 
comes, facilitating or impeding the growth of different kinds of abilities? 

Gallagher's brief review of some research samples the findings 



which arc emerging concerning the character of productive thinkers and 
the efTects on productive thinking of the interaction of toucher und pupil 
and learning tasks. He urges that educational programs be developed to 
nurture the productive thinking potential of individual students as wcl! 
as the nioie usual cognitive learnings which are norTnaliv Rtrcssed, 

Lawrence Kuble opens a neglected area for consideration by the 
curriculum worker and teacher. Questioning the assumption that man 
thinks and learns only consciously, he suggests that throughout life 
learning consists of numerous two-way interchanges—", . . studying, learn- 
ing, the incorporation of new data, the reassemhling of this new data 
into new combinations is a mixed ingcstivc and projective experience." 
Kubic condemns the educational processes which have failed to make man 
more mature, "to free men from the neurotic distortions inherent in the 
early steps of the growth process." He views the conscious processes as 
sampling devices and communication tools and argues that the intake of 
factual data h overwhelmingly precon^cions; that most, if not all, of our 
thinking is prcconscious rather than conscious. 

Kubie challenges the schools to recognize the powerful prcconscious 
instruments of learning, of processing and of creating. He advises 
teachers to study and understand the significance of prcconscious func- 
tions in education and to attempt to proteict these functions at critical 
periods in individual development. The techniques nurturing the pre- 
conscious processes are found, perhaps only indirectly, in Kubie's belief 
that what is needed is "to be educated in how not to interfere with 
the Inherent capacity of the human mind to think." He contends that 
educators must understand the implications of the school setting, the 
methods, the data and symbols employed on the "free creative velocity 
■bf our thinking apparatus" as it is braked and driven off course by 
unconscious forces, 

Kubie proposes that the preconscious processes be studied in the 
clinical setting of laboratory or research schools which are analogous 
to research hospitals. Finally, Kubie urges that teachers observe them- 
selves more acutely in relationship to their students, the better to 
understand the ways by which preconscious processes are curbed or 
distorted since such curtailment and distortion ultimately affect the 
development of the learner's creativity. 

Teacher Style and the* Teaching Act 

Ned Flanders reports on studies of teacher influence in the class- 
room and the relationships of pupil achievemeut to teaching style. One 
teaching mode, he labels "direct influence" and the other, "indirect 



mfluence"'; both styles determine the degree of learner independence 
and| in tunij affect pupil achievement* From his own and related studies, 
nanders proposes some hypotheses about the possible effects of direct 
and indirect teacher influence in those situations in which the goals are 
clear and others in which the immediate teaching/learning goals are 
unclear, 

Flanders finds that teachers whose pupils seem to achieve above 
the. average differ from those below-average teachers in terms of gen- 
eral flexibility and adaptability to the specific goals of the moment. 
Though above-average teachers use time and methods differently^ their 
students score higher on the achievement tests. He finds also that a 
pupil's reaction to teacher influence depends on his perception of the 
learning goal and the methods for attaining that goal. 

Randers' studies underscore the need for better understanding of 
the many facets of the teaching act and of the meaning of compatibiHty 
between teacher and student styles as factors in effective leaming. The 
way in which the teacher works in the classroom and the teacher*s 
personality have important effects on the child's learning and on his 
emergent personality structure. The element of flexibility in the teacher*s 
influence patterns was greatest in those classes in which achievement 
was highest. Flanders suggests that creative teaching and the nurturing 
of potential are expressions of a particular teacher's personality, work= 
ing with a particular group of students, in a particular subject fields— 
rather than a fixed trait of a generalized good teacher. The "indireGt 
Influence" teachers seem capable of filling many different roles and of 
shifting their roles in a manner which is consistent with the particular 
needs of the instructional tasks faced. 

TTie achievement of higher academic standards, Flanders cautions, 
wiU probably not come through some meaningless "get-tough policy," 
but by asking questions and using students' ideasp perceptions and 
reactions to build greater self-directionp responsibility and understand- 
ing. Hi^er standards, he suggests, come from having students face the 
consequences of their own ideas and opinions, not passively listening 
to the teacher's. It follows that teachers need training to develop their 
sense of acceptance toward students- IdeaSj for planning work and 
diagnosing difficulties^ as well as experienees that help them understand 
their own roles and behaviors in classrTOm interaction. 



Education in DiiadvantQged Areas 

We know that there are large numbers of youngster^^ for whom 
existing programs are not adequate, who drop out of school or who 




fail to achieve. The impact of disadvantaged □nvironmcnts on the 
development of individuul potential is just beginning to receive some 
of the attention necessary if school programs are to contribute more 
successfully to the develo-. ment of individual poteniial. Cultural and 
subcultural dilTercnces arc highly signilicant in determining the attitudes 
and valucH of students, their aspirations, motivations and even academic 
attainment. 

Richard Cloward examines the relationship between socioeconomic 
position and academic achievement. His focus is on the special pressures 
of children and youth in disadvantaged city ar ns where deviant patterns, 
suL'.i as educational failures, are common. What hobbles too many 
children in such areas is the discrepancy between social and economic 
aspirations and the legitimate opportunities to achieve these goals. 
Slum youth, Cloward contends, share the same aspirations as other 
American youth, but are blocked by discrimination and other reasons 
largely beyond their control from reaching these goals. He suggests the 
usefulness of identifying the "something'' in the organization of in- 
dustrial societies which emphasizes upward mobility, viewing this factor 
as a step toward understanding the lower-class patterns of relative edu- 
cational stagnancy. Stressing the relationship of educational achievement 
to occupational attainment, Cloward contends that youth who expect 
future occupational rewards to be withheld from members of their 
socioeconomic, ethnic, and racial groups, are unlikely to reach for high 
levels of educational motivation and achievement. Academic perform- 
ance is devalued because the young see no practical relationship between 
school behavior and the realities of their future, immediate or long-range. 

Studies substantiate the observation that there are marked class 
difTerentials in access to education: the lower the social class, the less 
likely it is that one can or will take advantage of opportunities. In- 
adequate educational performance may be in part a response to restric- 
tions in the availability of education and in part a response to the 
inferior quality of education offered in lower-class neighborhood schools. 
Persisting value orientations that facilitate or impede academic achieve- 
ment may stem from, family, neighborhood and cultural traditions alien 
to the school. A child whose home and community have ignored the 
particular value orientations which are rewarded in the schools and 
whose values are, in turn, downgraded by the school, faces serious 
problems in adjusting to the demands and requirements of the classroom, 
Cloward suggests that the basic problem of equality of educational 
opportunity has at least three dimensions: that equivalent facilities 
should be available to all regardless of socioeconomic, ethnic or racial 
origins of the child; that individual differences in learning patterns 
o 
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should be taken into account in program planning; and that the school 
system should not be organized so as to favor children with a particular 
kind of socialization. He argues that differentials in socializution patterns 
arc fully as important as difTGrences in learning potcntiaL 

The evidence that members of different socioeconomic strata ad- 
here to different values and that these differences affect educational and 
occupational aspirations has direct implications for program planners. 
For instance, the climate of the classroom and of the school can main- 
tain or change group attitudes, depending on the kind of environment 
created. There is evidence as well that school climate has direct con= 
sequencos in channeling individuals into streams of economic and social 
life. Segregation of social classes in schools tends to develop differing 
norms, values^ and social Interaction. Cloward highlights the connection 
between the context in which children are socialized and their percep- 
tions, expectations and aspirations. The larger the community of 
orientation, the higher the aspirations of working-class youth are likely 
to be and the more successfui their efforts to climb to nonmanual 
occupations* 

Cloward suggests that one's economic goals influence the value 
placed on education and schooling (the two are not always seen as 
synonymous or related). Greater understanding of how educational 
attainment contributes to mobility and to raising occupational aspira- 
tions* in turn, increases the importance ascribed to formal schooling. 
In addition^ data suggest that if lower-class adults can be involved in 
school matters^ they arc more likely to acquire increased interest and 
concern for the academic achievements of their children and the nature 
of the program provided for them. Other data indicata that schools 
are a prime weapon for reinforcing or sustaining different levels of 
achievement through the diffusion of educational attitudes and values 
among students. Teachers tend to accept, and consequently to nor- 
maiize, lower standards of performance in schools in lower-class areas. 
There are data— if these are necessary— to bear witness that teachers 
must admit some responsibility for the jgop between aspirations and 
achievements among disadvantaged children and youth* 

Cloward also explores the origin of some of the piessures toward 
delinquent subcultures which stem^ as he sees it^ from the differences 
in opportunity systems open to youth or perceived as accessible to 
them. His theory is that ^'deviance is a result of the system of forces 
governing the accessibility of culturally approved goals by legitimate 
means and by illegitimate means.'' It is quite possible that schools can 
pursue approaches to overcome deficiencies and redirect those nega- 
tive attitudes which contribute to lowering achievement in the working- 
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class children. Certamly, there is room for programs which affect 
initial and contmued success for the child and contribute to the enhance- 
ment of his feelings of self^worth, to more favorable attitudes toward 
authority figures, to greater willingness to accept adult demands and to 
increased motivation for further achievement. ' » - 

There is growing evidence that the lower-class school has serious 
damagmg consequences on the development of individuals and on so- 
ciety s resources as well. Data indicate that the "fact" of attendina a 
school la a disadvantaged area is related to lower academic achieve- 
ment partially since teachers adjust their norms and their standards to 
tne particular student population, as they perceive it. 

Finally, in a paper not included in this publication, C Wavne 
Gordon described the influences of the peer group on the academic 
achievement of the adolescem. The hypothesis tested by Gordon was 
that major satisfactions and support trom the peer group lead the 
student to conform to the standards of conduct which the members 
approve. Thus the informal peer group becomes a powerful force for 
sociahmng and mfluencmg the student and determining his academic 
performance. Of course, the standards and expectations of the peer 
group may be quite different from those of the faculty ' " 

Gordon suggests that it is the informal organization, the make^np 
of the interpersonal relationships which are revealed in the friendship 
and clique groups, which provides a web of organization directly!^ 
fluencng the formal groupings of the classroom and the club systems 
Suev^-nf'^ work hard, the specific interests, the academ^ 
achievement the vocational aspirations-^all these arc heavily influenced 
by the social system of the school. For younger children there are 
data to indicate that social=emotional acceptan^ pee"'a^ ^ 

J^nl1-^"''1°" °f P"P»'^ int«"-t^al ability. >upils who ^ 
mfluen lal and accepted by their peers utilize their intellectual po^ 
tential (as measured on intelligence tests) to a greater degree th^n 
those who are not as influential or as well accepted in the peer Liety 

Common Threads Emerge from the Papers 

.h. K-'^fr^ common themes seem to run through the papers even 
hough they deal with different aspects of nurt^ing in^v^ual p^ 
tcntial. Among the threads are these: -i-uiviuuai po- 

t.r.ti^^ learner brings into the classroom with him certain po= 

^mia s, ^1^^ attitudes, aspirations, perceptions and emotions "wl^ 

^Si^te^ ^"'''''"°r P^^"' the content S 

mstruction, the. classroom chmate. and the milieu of student subcultures. 
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This interaction affects the unique and total experience of the student, 
as well as the extent to which he develops his potentiaL 

David McClelland has urged us to shift the focus of the talent 
search to what he calls the open evidence of talent in action. He 
hypothesizas that '*talent potential may be fairly widespread, a charac-^ 
teristic which can be transfomied into actually talented perfomiance of 
various sorts by the right kinds of education,'^ The notions of ''per- 
formance of various so*^ts'' and "right kinds of education-' pose a 
challange in understanding more about the UlTerent approaches to 
learning and different behaviors of youngsters as they confront seeni- 
ingly common tasks and similar stimuli, 

2. There are aspects of individual differences which have not been 
explored thoroughly in program planning and which must be taken into 
consideraticn. Educators have long been conscious of the processes of 
creativity, for exanple; yet they now are wondering how to shield the 
creative process from neurr uic distortions caused by ignorance of what 
Lawrence Kubie calls *'the preconscious functions of behavior.-' The 
implications that teachers should concern themselves with the affective 
and emotional, as wall as the intallectual and cognitive behaviors, point 
to the need for more attention to the interaction between the teacher's 
personality and his teaching style and the child^s multidimensional po- 
tentiaL The concern with daveloping different kinds of intellectual 
abilities — some of which have been ignored or minimized in the past- 
opens up a challenge to educational planners. Teachers- behavior and 
its consequences in terms of students' motivation^ attainments and per= 
sonal development is just beginning to be studied in depth. 

3. There are many sources of talent . potential still untapped or 
inadequately devalopad. Currently , researchers are focusing on those 
groups which suffer the greatest loss of developed potentiaL We know 
our schools are not serving well students who oome from lower 
socioeconomic groups, from racial and ethnic minority groups^ from 
the various subcultures that bear the rubric^ *'th© disadvantaged*" 
Some of these differentials in achievement and maturation rates stem 
from early verbal deprivation ^ some from differing valuation of the 
significance ond possibilitiea , of education for social and economic 
mobility. 

There are serious challenges in the findings that teachers adapt their 
norms of success and standards of excellence to the compo£>ition of 
their student bodies: the lower the schoors demandSj the lower the 
standards. Some schools strengthen and others weaken the elements of 
socioeconomic status^ cutting a pattern which the secondary school can 
seldom refashion— even when it tries, Thm elemental school yields 
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early evidences of achievement or its absence; these mark the pu^iil 
for differentiated curricula in secondary schools where, in turn, they 
arc sorted into separate streams of life occuputions and status. As 
teachers set varying tasks and expectations, order academic groupinss 
within classes or classrooms, accept as normal low scholastic per- 
formance, they contribute to a student s self image and fix values and 
attitudes. The consequences of this process challenge the schools to 
develop all human resources, regardless of race, cultural background, 
socioeconomic status or past educational tradition. Implied in this 
process is the admonition to teachers to raise the educational sights and 
motivation for attainment on the part of large numbers of children and 
young people. 

Schools are agaiu concerning themselves with their role in the 
reduction of school dropouts and in the prevention of delinquency. 
With dropouts exceeding more than a million annually, it is obvious that 
failure, frustration, disappointment and time-wasting all contribute to 
the student's leaving school. 

Individual potential cannot be developed by an educational pro- 
gram when the student has left school. It is of little value to argue 
vehemenily for "the maximum development of all individual poten- 
tial,'* when curricula are foisted on pupils which overlook their basic 
needs and difTerences. Greater insight into the specific learning dis- 
abilities of youngsters from disadvantaged groups and the implications 
of the total school-community milieu as this affects learning is needed 
for planners to cope more effectively with the basic elements of the edu- 
cational problem. 

4. The complexity of interacting forces which throttle or unleash 
individual potential is being recognized more and more. We have been 
accumulating more and more knowledge but have lagged in applying 
this to school practice. The importance of affective behaviors in learp,- 
Ing deserves closer analysis. How feelings and emotions— students* and 
teachers' alike— interact to modify learning and individual achievement 
should concern all program planners. The need for teachers to monitor 
their own behavior in search for self-understanding and growth springs 
from this same motivation. Many factors and conditions complicate 
the task of the school in developing pupils to whatever levels of self- 
realization and contribution the individual can attain. The unique quali- 
ties of each student, thu variables in his school environment, the 
cultural milieu from which he comes, all are essential strands in the 
organization of school programs to serve individual needs. These have 
merely been sampled; the syntheses are still to come. 

Curriculum research must synthesi-^e behavioral studies into more 
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meaningful and useful moduls which assimilate the conipicnicntary fac- 
tors of student, teacher, content, resources and climate for curriculum 
design. Findings from, studies of the teaching processes need to be 
integrated with those of learning processes. 

The fresh concern for undeveloped areas of individual potential 
underscores the need for new kinds of currlculuni ^rcseaich: multi- 
dimensional, longttudinai, and rich in techniques and design appropriate 
to the task at hand. Finally, the need for studies which focus on 
clarifying the instructional process— specifically on what is learnt'd, 
fww, and by whom is highlighted, A realistic approach is wanted to 
determine precisely the significant differences in students, ieachcrs, con- 
tent, method, organization as these interact to contribute to the nur- 
turing of individual potential. These papers suggest that some of our 
thinking has been too parochial- our conceptual framework has been 
too limited. 
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Conditions for Effective 
Personality Change 



Donald W. MacKinnon 



FOR the past six years, we of the Institute of Personality Assess- 
nient and Research on the Berkeley campus of the Univsirsity of Cali- 
fornia have had a rare privilege. We have studied intensively nation- 
wide samples of men and women who have been nominated by their 
peers for the unusual creative ness with which they have practiced 
their partic ular art, science or profession. 

The fields of creative endeavor which we have had an opportunity 
to study have been creative writing (Barron, 1962), architecture (Mac- 
Kinnon, 1962), mathematics, industrial research, physical science and 
engineering (Gough and Woodworth, I960; MacKinnon, 1961). If one 
considers these activities In relation to the distinction often made be- 
tween artistic and scientific creativity, it may be noted that we have 
sampled both of these domains as well as overlapping domains of 
creative striving which require that the practitioner be at one and the 
same time both artist and scientist. 

Artistic creativity, represented in our studies by the work of the 
writers, results in products that are clearly expressions of the creator's 
inner states, his needs, perceptions, motivations and the like. In this 
type of creativity, the creator externalizes something of himself into 
the public field. 

In scientific creativity, the creative product is unrelated to the 
creator as a person, who in his creative work acts largely as a media- 
tor between externally defined needs and goals. In this kind of creativc- 
ness, the creator, represented in our studies by industrial researchers, 
physical scientists, and engineers, simply operates on some aspect 
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of ftis environmem in such a manner as to produce a novel and ap- 
propriate product, but he adds little of himself to the resultant. 

Domains of creative striving in which the practitioner must be 
both artist and scientist were represented in our researches by mathe- 
maticians and architects. Mathematicians contribute to science, yet in 
a very real sense their important creative efforts are as much as any- 
thing else personal cosmologies in which they express themselves as 
does the artist in his creations. So too in architecture, creative products 
are both an expression of the architect and thus a very personal prod- 
uct, and at the same time an impersonal meeting of the demands of 
an external problem. 

It is primariJy from Imving studied highly efrective persons in each 
of these domains of creative endeavor that this paper is directed to 
the main theme, "Nurturing Individual Potential," and to the more 
specific topic, "Conditions for Effective Personality Change." Only by 
relating the more specific topic to the more general theme can one keep 
a sense of the direction in this Held. If one were to focus his discussion 
solely on the "conditions for effective personality change," he might re- 
view what is known about the conditions created and uUlized in prison 
and concentration camps and in programs of brainwashing for the 
bringing about of efTective, in the sense of enduring, changes in per- 
sonality. Such matters are not our concern here, however, but rather 
those conditions within the individual and in his life space, especially 
his educational envir Miment, which we have reason to believe would 
most effectively facilitute and encourage the development of his po- 
tentialities to be a creative person. 

The creative individual, as we have seen him, is an impressive 
person, and he is so because he has to such a large degree realized 
his potentialities- He has become in great measure the person he was 
capable of becoming. It is for that reason that a careful examination 
of his characteristics, his attitudes, interests, values, cognitive styles, 
abilities, and the like, and the life forces which have nurtured his 
creative potentialities, insofar as wc can discover them, is our first 
order of business in attempting to gain insight into the conditions 
which make for effective change. 

It is a good deal easier, however, to describe the creative person 
than to say with confidence how he became the person he is. It is on© 
thing to discover the salient traits of mature, creative, productive in- 
dividuals. It is quite another matter to conclude that the traits of 
creative persons observed several years after school and college char- 
acterized these same individuals when they were students. Nor can we 
be certain that finding these same traits in youngsters today will 
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identify those with creative potentiaL Only empirical, longitudinal re- 
search^ which we do not yet have, can settle such issues. Nevertheless, 
considering the nature of the traits which differentiata highly creative 
adults from their less creative peers, I would hazard the guess that 
most students with creative potential have personality structures con- 
gruent with, though pD: sibly less sharply delineated thanj those of mature 
creative persons. 

The prablem is furtl v;r complicated by the fact that though our 
creative subjects have V us about their experiences at home, in 
school and in college, and ^ e forces and persons and situations which, 
they see it^ nurtured thefr creativity, these arCj after all, self-reports 
subject to the mispurceptions and self-deceptions of all self-reports. 
Even if we were to assume that their reports are essentially accurate 
we would still have no assurance that the conditions in school and 
societys the qualities of interpersonal relations between instructor and 
student, and the aspects of the teaching-learning process which would 
appear to have contributed to creative development a generation ago 
would facilitate rather than inhibit creativity if these same factors 
were created in today's quite different world and far different educa- 
tional climate. 

Having noted this by way of caution, let us turn to the traits of 
highly creative persons and the implications, as the writer sees them, 
of their traits for those conditions most likely to nurture and en- 
eourage creative potentiaL 

Traits of Creatiye Persons 

Creative persons are, to an extraordinaty degreej open to experi- 
ence, to the experience of their inner li^e as well as of their outer 
environnient and culture. This would seem to be almost the basic 
condition for change^ namely that one be receptive to new elements of 
experience. One of the most important dimensions along which per- 
sons differ is that of the open or the closed mind. The open-minded 
person is keenly perceptive, the closed-minded individual is strongly 
judgmentah Though it is an oversimplification to iiate it sc bluntly, 
it is nonetheless true that whenever a person uses his mind for any 
purpose he performs either an act of perception (he becomes aware 
of something) or an act of judgment (he comes to a conclusion about 
something). And most persons are inclined to show a rather consistent 
preference for and greater pleasure in one or the other of these; 
preferring either to perceive or to judge. 

One who emphasizes and prefers an attitude of judging will lead 
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a life tha'' is cgntrollcd, carefully planned, and orderly, and when the 
preference for judging is habitual and strong he becomes judgmuntal 
and in the extreme prone to prejudging. He is then the prejudiced 
person. 

On the other hand, a preference for the perceptive attitude results 
in a life that is more open to experience both from within and from 
outside, and characterized by nexibiJity and spontaneity. 

Several of our tests, as one would expect, reveal the creative 
person to be perceptive and open to experience. 

The Minm'sota Multiphasic PersonaUty Inventory {MM PI) (Ffath- 
away and McKinley, 1945) is a test designed to measure tendencies 
toward the major psychiatric disturbances such as depression, hysteria, 
paranoia, schizophrenia and the like. On the eight scales which measure 
the strength of these dispositions in the person^ our creative subjects 
earn mean or average scores which range from five to 10 pointa 
above the general population's standard score of 50, It must be noted, 
however, that elevated scores on these scales do not have the same 
meaning for the personality functioning of persons who, like our sub- 
jects, arc getting along reasonably well in their Uves and professional 
careers, that they have for hospitalized patients. 

For our creative subjects the higher scores on the chnical dimen^ 
sions are actually less suggestive of psychopathology than of good 
intellect, richness and complexity of personality, and a general lack of 
defensivencss^ — in other words, of an openness to experience. We 
must also note, though, that there is in the Muinesoia Mtdti phasic 
Fersonalhy Inventory profiles of many of our creative subjects rather 
clear evidence of psychopathology, but also evidence of adequate con- 
trol mechanisms, as the success with which they live their productive 
lives testifies. 

The most striking aspect, however, of the scores on the several 
scales of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory for all our 
male creative groups is on extremely high peak" on the Mf (femininity) 
scale. 

This tendency for creative men to score unusually high on feminin-. 
ity is also demonstrated on the Fe Cfemininity) scale of the California 
Psychological Inventory (CPI) (Gough, 1957) and on the masculinity, 
femininity scale of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank (Strong, 1959). 
Scores on the latter scale (where high scores indicate more masculinity) 
correlate -.48 with rated creativity (MacKinnon, 1962). 

The evidence is clear: the more creative a person k the more he 
reveals an openness to his own feelings and emotions, a sensitive 
intellect and understanding Belf^awareness, and wide=ranging interests in- 
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eluding many which in the American culture arc thought of qs feminine. 
In the realm of sexual indentification and intcrestSj our creative sub- 
jects appear to give more expression to the feminine side of their 
nature than do less creative persons. In the language of the Swiss 
psychojogist, Carl G. Jung (1956), creative persons are not so com- 
pletely identified with their masculine persotia roles as to blind them- 
selves to or to deny expression to the more feminine traits of the 
anima. For some the balance between masculine and feminine traitSs in- 
terests and identifications is a precarious one. Moreover, for several 
of our subjects, we believe that their presently achieved reconciliation 
of these opposites of their nature has been barely effected and only 
after considerable psychic stress and turmoil. 

The perceptiveness of the creative person and his openness to rich- 
ness and complexity of experience are also strikingly revealed on the 
Barron-Welsh Art Scale (Barron and Welsh, 1952) of the Welsh Figure 
Preference Test (Welsh, 1959). This test presents to the subject a 
set of 62 abstract line drawings which range from simple and sym- 
metrical figures to complex and asymmetrical ones. In the original study 
which standardized this test some 80 painters from New York, San 
Francisco, New Orleans, Chicago and Minneapolis showed a marked 
preference for the complex and asymmetrical or, as they often re- 
ferred to them, the vital and dynamic figures. A contrasting sample of 
non-artists revealed a preference for simple and symmetrical drawings. 

All creative groups we have studied have shown a clear preference 
for the complex and asymmetrical, and in general the more creative 
a person is the stronger is this preference. Similarly, in our several 
samples, scores on an Institute scale which measures the preference 
for perceptual complexity are significantly correlated with creativity, In 
a sample of architects the correlation is +.48. If one considers for a 
moment the meaning of these preferences, it is clear that creative persons 
are especially disposed to admit complexity and even disorder into their 
perceptions without being made anxious by the resulting chaos. It is not 
so much that they like disorder per se, but that they prefer the rich- 
ness of the disordered to the stark barrenness of the simple. They ap- 
pear to be challenged by disordered multiplicity which arouses in them 
a strong need which in them is serviced by a superior capacity to 
achieve the most difficult and far-reaching ordering of the richness they 
are willing to experience. 

The traits of the creative person reviewed so far suggest that the 
creative individual, in controlling his impulses, his images and his ideas, 
eschews the ego-defensive mechanisms of repression and suppression. 
Mucii tf experience which other less courageous persons would repress 
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or deny is accepted by the creative person. But in accepting so much of 
his own experience, which for him as for anyone else is disturbing, he 
must, one would think, experience more anxiety than his more restricted 
and constricted peers. Evidence ihat such is precisely his fate is provided 
in a comparison of the scores of more and of less creative persons on a 
measure of felt and experienced anxiety, the Taylor Manifest Anxiety 
Scale (Taylor, 1953). 

It is not, however, that the creative person is extremely impulsive 
and uncontrolled. It is rather that he has consciously to assume responsi- 
bility for the control and expression of impulses and images which in the 
neurotir. ly Inhibited person are beyond conscious control and expres- 
siun because they are not admitted into experience. Being unconscious 
they arc controlled in the more inhibited person, not by the conscious 
ego, but by the unconscious super-ego working through the mechanisms 
of repression and denial. Our more creative subjects not only experience 
more anxiety, they also have stronger egos. They score significantiy higher 
on the ego-strength scale of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory. 
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Cognitive Style of the Creative Person 

We may now inquire into the cognitive style of the creative person. 
In his openness to experience, is he inclined to focus upon his im-- 
mediate sensory experience, savoring what is, or does he immediately 
and instinctively perceive the deeper incanings and possibilities inherent 
in things and situations and ideas which he experiences? In other words, 
in his perceptions is he a sense-perceptive, concentrating primarily on 
the sensory attributes of his experience and centering his attention upon 
the existing facts as they are given, or is he an intuitive-perceptive ever 
alert to links and bridges between what is present and that which is 
not yet thought of? Does he focus habitually upon what is or upon what 
may be? 

On a test designed to measure these two cognitive orientations— 
a preference for sense-perception or sensation vs. a preference for in- 
tuitive-perception or intuition (the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator (1958) 
-—three out of four persons in the United States prefer sense-perception 
to intuition, that is, 75 percent arc sensation types. 

In view of this it is especially interesting to discover that 90 pyr- 
cent or more of each of our creative snmples show a preference for 
intuition. The percentugcp of intuitives are: for creative writers 90 per- 
cent, mathematicians 92 percent, research scientists 93 percent, and archi- 
tects 100 percent. 
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It is not that this finding is surprising; one would not espect creative 
persons to be stimulus- and object-bound but instead ever alert to the 
as-yet-not-realized. It is rather the magnitude of the preference for in- 
tuitive perception that is so striking among highly creative persons. 

CloFcly related to the creative person's preference for intuition are 
his preferred interests and his emphasized values. 

Ail the creative groups we have studied have shown essentially 
the same characteristic pattern cf scores on the Strong Vocational In= 
terest Blank. From sample to sample there has been some slight varia= 
tion, but the general pattern is this: relatively high scores on such scales 
as psychologist, architect, author-journalist, and specialization level, and 
relatively low scores on such scales as purchasing agent, office man, 
banker, farmer, carpenter, veterinarian and, amusingly yet understand- 
ably, policeman and mortician. 

This typical pattern of scores on the Strong Vocational hiterest 
Blank suggests that creative persons are inclined to be less interested in 
small detail, in facts as such, and more concerned with their meanings 
aiid implications, possessed of greater cognitive flexibility, and charac- 
terized by verbal skills and interest in as well as accuracy in com- 
municating with others. 

The Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Stiidy of Values (1951), is a test de^ 
signed to measure in the individual the relative strength of the six 
values of men as these values have been conceptualized and described 
by the German psychologist and educator, Eduard Spranger (1928), 
namely^ the theoretical, economic, aesthetic, social, political, and religious 
values. On this test, all of our creative groups indicate as their highest 
values the theoretical and the aesthetic. 

For creative research scientists the theoretical value is the highest, 
closely followed by the aesthetic. For creative architects the highest 
value is the aesthetic, with the theorntical value almost as high. For 
creative mathematicians the tvvo values arc both high and approximately 
equally strong. 

It is of some interest, further to note, that, despite the success 
with which, as entrepreneurs, creative architects carry out their archi=^ 
tectural practice, the economic is their lowest value. Indeed in the total 
sample of 124 architects, the theoretical value correlates with the rated 
creativity of the architects +.18, the aesthetic value +.35, and the 
economic value —.48. 

Turning now to the life histories of our subjects, we may inquire 
into the kindF? of experiences that nurtured their creativity, and the con= 
ditiuns that fostered those changes in their personalities which brought 
their creative potentials to full development and expression. Let us now 
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examine the life histories of urchiiccts, since this is the group lha. the 
author knows uwst. 

Architects, like nil the creative groups we have studied, show a 
hlqh sense of personal riutonomy and a zcstful commitment to their 
prufession. Moreover, the protocols of their life histories have revealed 
a number of factors which in their early years could be expccled to 
provide an opportunity and perhaps the necessity for the development 
of a secure sense of personal autonomy.^ 

Life Experienres Which Ni^ture Cr^otivity 

First, there is a reported lack of intense closeness or intimacy with one 
or both parents. It is niore frequently seen in the relationship wiih the 
father rather than with the mother, but is often characteristic of the re- 
lationship with both parents. That is, there are ngithcr strong emotional 
ties of a positive nor of a negative sort. There is neither the type of re- 
Jationship that fosters over-dependency nor the type that resuUn in severe 
rejection. Thus, although there may be a certain coolness and distance in 
the relationship of the child to his parents, there is at least an absence 
of the type of psychological exploitation that is frequently seen In the life 
histories of cJinjcal subjects. 

Second, and probably closely related to the foregoing, is the suggestion 
of certain ambiguities in the identification patterns » the architccis. When 
asked with which parent they tended to identify themselves nfteen of them 
reported that they identified with neither or with both parents. Thirteen of 
them tended to identify ^^ith their mother and only twelve of the 40 re- 
ported an identiflcation with their father alone. 

Before speculating about the possible origin and significance of this 
factor, wa might mention some other characteristics of the family constel- 
lations that would also tend to foster its appearance. Rather often, there 
existed a situation where the father was absent from the home (separated, 
divorced, and what not) in a literal sense, but was very much present 
psychologically, either because the mother kept alive the father's image or 
because of visits from the father and the Uke, 

In addition, the mother was frequently an exceptionally autonomous 
person herself, either because she was the only parent In the home or he= 
cause she led an active life with interests of her own, apart from her hus- 
band's. ThuSp the architects often had both masculine and feminine models 
for autonomous behavior, and somatimes had only a ftminine model for it- 

In any case, there are at least two speeulativa leaps that we might 
make with regard to these identiflcation patterns. In the first instance, we 
can go from the artistic abilities and sensitivities to the identiflcation pat- 

/Kenneth H. Croik. ''Anaiysis the Life History Pratacots of 40 Creative 
Architecis/' Unpublished manuscript^ 1962. 
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tern. One might hypothesize that a youngster with such artistic prcuilec= 
tions will be innuenced in hin identification choices by ihe degree lo which 
the value paiierns of his parents are nurturanl of an arti^iiL; orientation = 
Andj indccdi the evidence provided by thi,^ sample tends to support the 
hypothesis. Thus^ there are twenty cases in svhich the youngster identified 
%vith the fniher aloncp the father having artistic interests, or identified 
with the moihwr alone, the mother having ortistic interests, or identified 
with both parents, at if ist otie of whom had artiKtic interests. 

In five cases, the 'irchitcct reported identification with neither parcni, 
and in all five cases, nwitlicr parent showed artistic interests. Finally, there 
are six cases in which neither parent showed artistic interests and in which 
the architect idcntifled with the mother. If we assume that in our culture^ 
the feminine values of the mother are more nurturant of the artistic orienta- 
tion, we might consider these cases as support for our hypothesis. In 
summary, then* we have thirty=one cases in support of and nine cases in 
contradiction to our hypothesis that the artistic value patterns of the parents 
are a factor in the identification choices of these artistically inclined young- 
siera. 

We might then make a further speculative leap, going from these dif= 
fused and perhaps conflicting, identification patterns to the career choice. 
Thus, we might say that looking at it from the value system of our culture, 
architecture is a good compromise career for someone with artistic abilities 
and identification tensions. It is both artistic, feminine, and pure, as well 
as businesslike^ masculine (engineering) ^ and applied. It is a career that 
in some w*ays can repHcate the tension between the dominant cultural mascu- 
linity values and the femininity values that is seen in the early identification 
patterns of these men. 

There are other factors in the early histories in addition to lack of 
intense closeness and diffused identiflcation patterns that point toward a 
development of personal autonomy. There is a marked tendency for com= 
plete lack of physica! punishment and a complete lack of formal religfous 
training. Thus one may infer that in the area of rights and discipline — 
1 U is, in the area of personal conduct~=there was a good amount of 
interpersonal give-and-take. Yet with iU one may assume, went a fairly 
unstructured atmosphere and with that, a requirement of active exploration 
and internalization of a framework of personal conduct. 

In additionp the architects as youngsters had a definite freedom to 
roam and explore and there was frequent moving by the family* thus pro- 
viding an enriched environment for axploration and for, possibly, the en- 
hancement of their visual-artistic sensitivities. 

Autonomy and some sense of aloneness might be expected to appear 
concurrently. Reports of aloneness, shyness, solitariness, are not infrequent, 
nor is evidence of possible social isolation (no dating as an adolescent), 
although the latter evidence may be ambiguous. There is also a slight tend- 
©ncy for reports to bt made that the parental family was in soma sense 
or other different from thosa in the naighborhood. 
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In a number of cases, the visuaUQrtistic ability was recngnized to some 
extent during childhood or adolu^^cence and. In mmo caKcs, this nbility was 
a source of scir-cstcQm for the youngster. In a few cases, the youngster 
was provided, via this ahility, with a certain spcgial status within the family 
unit. For example, in one case, the architect reports that his family ijlways 
''rooted for me" during his training and professional career. However, as 
a genera! case, it appears that the visual-artistic abilities and interests were 
pretty much allowed to develop at their own speed and this pace varied 
considerably among the architects. Although in a few cases there was definite 
encouragement of the artistic skills, what is perhaps more signifiGant is the 
general definite lack of strong career channeling pressures. This is gcnerallv 
the case, both for pressures away from architectura as well as pressures 
towNird architecture by architect-fathers. 

These observations permitted the conceptualizing of 17 factors pra- 
sumably related to the development of autonomous, secure and creative 
work in architecture which can be briefly described as follows;^ 

U Lack of intense cioseness between the chik^ and the parents and 
absence of psychological exploitation of the child by uie parents 

2. Ambiguities in identification with the parents: identlfleation either 
with both parents or with neither 

3. Father physically absent from home, but psychologically preserit 

4. Mother an exceptionally autonomous person 

5. Mother with artistic interests 

6. Father with arti^ c interests 

7. Father in engineering, business, etc.; mother with artistic interests 
8* Lack of physical punishment 

9, Lack of formal religious training 
10, Freedom to roam widely and ' ^^^lore 
IL Frequent moving by the family 

12, Experiences of aloneness, shyness, isolation, solitariness, etc, 

13, No dating during adolascenca 

14, Family diflferent from those in the neighborhood 

15, Visual-artistic abflitfes and interests annwed to develop at their own 

pace 

16= Visuai=artislic abilities and interests encouraged and rewarded 
17, Lack of strong carear-channeling pressures. 

That these factors in the life histoiy are indeed related to the 
creativeness of our architects is indicated io a further analysis. A credit 
of one point for the presence of each of these factors in the life history 

* Ibid. 
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protocols of each of the creative architects %vris assigned and the total 
for each person taken as a score. The correlation of these life history 
scores with the rated creativity of the architects is +=32, significanL bc= 
yond the ,025 level of conruk nce. 

It is clear from their report.s that certainly not all of the creative 
architects had the kind of happy homes and favorable life circum- 
stances so generally thought to be conducive to sound psychological 
development. Some undcnvent harsh treatment at the hands of sadistic 
fiithcrs- These, to be sure, constitute the minority^ but th *^ appear to= 
day no less creative than those whose fathers ofTercd them quite satis= 
factory male figures with whom easy identifiGation could be made, though 
there is some evidence that they are not as efTective or as successfu! 
in the financial and business (masculine) aspects of their profession as 
the others. 

Finding Lffe Careers 

Settling upon their life careers came early for some, one of whom 
already at four had decided he wanted to be an architect. Others were 
slow in coming to a professional identity, not deciding until several 
years past college that architecture was what they wanted to practice. 
In the case of several of these^ the choice of a life profession was 
made the more diflicult by virtue of the fact that they possessed so 
many skills and interests, providing them with the possibility of many 
quite different careers. Several :■ painters and others sculptors before 
they became architects and soii^c of them continue today these artistic 
pursuits in a professional and not merely avocational fashion along with 
their architectural practice. 

In schoo] and college ihe creative architects were tolerably good 
students, but in general not outstanding if one may judge from their 
academic grades. In college they averaged about a But what more 
clearly appears to have characterized their collage careers was the in- 
dependence with which they worked. 

In work and courses which caught their interest they could turn in 
an A performance, but in courses that failed to strike their imagination^ 
they were quite willing to do little or no work at alL Tn general, 
their attitude in college appears to have been one of profound skepti- 
cism. They were unwilling to accept anything on the niere say-so cf their 
instructors. Nothing was to be accepted on faith or because it had be= 
hind it the voice of authority. Such matters might be accepted, but only 
after the student on his own had demonstrated to himself their validity. 
In a sense, they were rebellious^ but they did not run counter to the 



standards out of sheer rebelliousness. Rather^ they were spiriied in their 
disagreement and une gets the iniprcssiun that they learned mnst from 
those ss'hu were i^ot easy with thcni. Yet elenrly inany of theni were 
nut easy to take. One of the most rebcinnus, but an it turned out, one 
of the most creative, was advised by the Dean of Ills school to quit 
heeause he had no talent; aiui anotfier, fiavint! failed in his tlesiizn 
dissertation which attacked the stylism of the faculty, took his degree 
in the art department. 

The self-assertive independence which they showed early and niani= 
fested so clearly in school and college still characterizes the creative 
architect. In tlie lutal saniplc, two Inshiute scales, one iiieasuring r-eif- 
assertiveness, the other independence, correlate +.34 and +-43 with 
rated creativity. 

Not only the architects, but all our creative samples, show this rela- 
tive rejection of external restraints, freedom from crippling inhibitions, 
and independence in thought and action. One illustration of the point 
may be based on an interpretation of the profile of scores earned by 
more creative as compared with less creative subjects on the California 
Psychological /nventory. In the interest of clarity of presentation, I shall 
once again present data pniy for architects. 

On the first cluster of scales, which are measures of poise, ascend- 
ancy and self-assurance, creative architects reveal themselves as domi= 
nant (Do); possessed of those qualities and attributes which underlie 
and lead to the achievement of social status (Cs); poised, spontana- 
0US5 and self-confident in personal and social interaction (Sp); though 
not of an especially sociable or participative temperament (low Sy); 
intelligent, outspoken, sharp-vvitted, demanding, aggressive, and self- 
centered; persuasive and ver^^ally fliirnt^ self-confident and self-assured 
fSa); and relatively uninhibited in pressing their worries and com- 
plaints (low Wb). 

But it is on the second cluster of scores, those having to do with 
responsibility, socialization and self-control that creative architects dif- 
fer rnost widely from less creative architects. Their scores reveal the 
creative architects to be relatively free from conventional restraints and 
inhibitions (low So and Sc), not preoccupied with the impression which 
they make on others and thus perhaps capable of greater independence 
and autonomy (low Gi), and relatively ready to recognize and admit 
self-views which are unusual and unconventional (low Cm). 

As for the next cluster of scales, creative architCGtSj like architects 
in general, are strongly motivated to achieve in situations in which in- 
dependence in thought and action are called for (Ai). Y t, unlike their 
colleagues, they are less inclined to strive for achieven: nt in settings 
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where conforming behavior is expected or required (Ac\ In efficiency 
and steadiness of intellectual efTort (1^0, however, they do not difler 
from their fellow workers. 

Their scores on the last three scales reveal the creative architects 
as definitely more psychologically minded (Py), more flexible (Fx), and 
m having more femininity of interests (Fe) than architects in generaL 

Imph'CQtions of the Findings 

What, we may now ask, are the implications of these findings for 
the gondiiions for elTective personality change where the primary con- 
cern is for the nurturing of creative potential in school and college? 

What to me is most strongly suggested by our findings is that we 
should seek to develop in our students a capacity for intuitive percep- 
tion, an 1 diate concern for implications, and meanings, and signifi= 
canccs, md p sibilities beyond what is presented to the senses. This is 
not to a slighting of facts, for there is a great wealth of infor- 

m.ation winch every educated person must possess. Without a richness 
of experience, which may include a considerable body of fact, intuitions 
may be original but they are not likely to be very creative. Yet I would 
urge that in our instruction we never present a fact for its own sake, 
and that in our testing of our students' knowledge we shun questions 
which require no more than identification of facts. I am convinced that 
we can measure information which students have learned more reliably, 
mora validly and more economically by objective tests than by ess: 
examinations- Yet it remains true^ I believe^ that a student's preparatiun 
for and actual writing of an essay examination forces him to exercise 
his intuitive perception^ 

On another occasion I said what I am now saying by reminding 
my colleagues that ''ledge^ the second element in the word knowledge^ 
means sport. Knowledge is the result of playing with what we know, 
that is, with our facts. A knowledgeable person in sciance is not, as we 
are often wont to think, merely one who has an accumulation of facts, 
but rather one who has the capacity to have sport with what he knows, 
giving creative rein to his fancy in changing his world of phenomenal 
appearances into a world of scientific constructs" (MacKinnon, 1953), 
And so it is in all fields ^ not sciance alone. 

Rote-leaming, learning of facts for their own sake, repeated drill 
of material, too much emphasis upon facts unrelated to other facts, and 
excessive concern with memorizing, can all strengthen and reinforce 
sense-perception. On the other hand, emphasis upon the transfer of train- 
ing from one subject to another, the searching for common principles 
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in tgrms of which fact: from quitd difTerent domains of knowledge can 
be related, the stressing of analogies, and similesj and metaphors, a 
seeking for symboiic equivalents of experience in the widest possible num= 
ber of sensory and imagina] modalities, exercises In imaginative play, 
training m retreating from the facts in order to see them in larger 
perspective and in relation to more aspects of the larger context thus 
achieved; these and still other emphases in learning would, 1 believe, 
strengthen the disposition to intuitive perception as well as intuitive think- 
ing. 

While our data suggest thu^ a rich development of intuitive powers 
facilitates creativity^ they do not deny the necessity of accurate sense- 
perception. It is a matter of which gets emphasized. This is true also 
with the perceptive and judging attitudes^ both of which each of us 
possesses but to difTerent degrees. One must often enough judge and 
evaluate one's own experiencf^, but it is important that we not pre= 
judge, thus excluding from perception large areas of experience. 

The danger in all academic instruction is that we criticize new 
idca^ ton soon and too often. Training in criticism is obviously im- 
portant and so much emphasized I do not need to plead its case. Rather^ 
I would urge that an equal stress be placed on perceptive open-minded- 
ness, discussing with students at least iipon occasion the most fantastic 
of ideas. 

It is our duty as professors to profess what we have judged to be 
true, but it is no less our duty by example to encourage our students 
to be open to all ideas and especially to those which most challenge 
and threaten our own judgments. We give lip service to the university 
as the testing ground for new ideas, but too often our emphasis is upon 
testing rather than on new ideas. 

I am_ imprf-ssed by the discrepancy betw^een the score our creative 
subjects earn on the achievement via independence and the achieve- 
ment via conformance scales of the California Psychological Inventory. 
I am also struck by the descriptions of their behavior when in college. 
These data are congruent with all our observations in assessment which 
suggest that these subjects are now and for a long time have been 
independent characters. It is an independence which manifests itself 
not in footless rebellion but in the accomplishment of goals which the 
individual sets himself and which he achieves in his own unique fashion. 
I would infer from this that if we are to encourage creativity in 
college students we must give them a maximum of freedom in achieving 
their educational objectives. 

It is our task as educators to set goals for the college and for 
our individual courses. The goals, I believe, should be set in only the 
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most "eneral fashion, but they must be set high enough to challenge 
the stucijnt »nd to involve him in the overcoming of obstacles. 

More spccificaUy I would suggest that no course or seminar de- 
serves a place in a college curriwilum unless it requires of the student 
the solution of some problem'— a research project, a Eerm paper, etc. 
The requirement, stated in only the most general fashion, permits the 
student to determine what specifically his own problem will be. Thus 
he chooses, he sets the problem, and having done so, he might well be 
left to solve it in his own way. Thus, we would provide the student 
with what I believe to be one of ihe necessary conditions for creative 
achievement: the undertaking of the solution of a problem where the 
degree of difRculty and frustration is great and the drive toward ac- 
complishment is persistently strong. 

If goals are set high enough, repeated periods of frustration will 
be experienced, It is at these times which I have called periods of with- 
drawal from the problem that the college community, if it is a stimulating 
intellectual environment, can contribute importantly to the nourishment 
of creativity. For it is often in these periods of renunciation of the 
frustrating problem that those accidents which induce sudden insight and 
arc thus not accidents at all, since one is set for them, occur. 

This, as I see it, is the meaning of serendipity, the finding of 
valuable or agreeable things not sought for. If, when a student with- 
draws from a problem which has repeatedly frustrated his attempts at solu- 
tion, he moves in an environment alive with ideas and stimulating con- 
verse, the chances of the insight-inducing accident's occurring are maxi= 
mized. 

Finally, I think our data should remind us that our creative students 
may not always be to our liking. Almost certainly we will at times find 
them difficult to get along with. Yet if we recognize that some of their 
behavior which may be most irritating to us arises out of a struggling 
attempt to reconcile opposites in their nature and to tolerate large 
quantities of tension as they strive for a creative solution to difficult prob- 
lems which they have set themselves, we may be in a better position 
to support and encourage them in their creative striving. 
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Research in Protecting Preconscious 
Functions In Education 



Lawrence S. Kubie, M. D. 



THE implicalions of psychoanalytic psychiatry for education arise 
out of the cDntinuoLis interplay between the learning process and the 
ubiquitous masked neurotic process. I will summarize this in as few 
words ..s possible. 

implications of Psychoanalytic Psychiatry 

1 . In the present state of human culture (any human culture of 
which wc have knowledge enough to warrant a judgment), neurotogcnic 
processes begin in infancy and early childhood, and persist throughout 
life. They are not diseases engrafted on normal development by sonic 
outside ngency. They arise as the rr-sult nf unsolved prohlems in human 
development. Consequcntjy they arc quite literally universal. 

2. From carhest childhood and throughout life, learning is a two- 
way interchange. That this interchange occurs between the teacher and 
the taught is obvious. Equally obvious is the Interchange between one 
student and another. Both of these interchanges carry the Imprint of 
the buried rivalries, nfTcctions and rebellions which are derived from 
the nursery years, but which because they are buried tend to become 
distorted, exaggerated and in disguised forms appear as persistent symp- 
toms. 

There is a third and subtler interchange, i.e., between the student 
and the subject matten This arises because the subject matter in itself 
is treated almost as though it were the image on a Rorschach card, 
or a TAT drawing, something onto which each student projects out 
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of his own buried emotional problems. This occurs from kindergarten 
years into the upper reachcK of post-postgra(iuate scholarslilp. The con- 
sequence is that studying, learning, the incorpuration of new data, the re- 
assembling of this new data into nesv combinations is a mixed ingcslive 
and projective experience. The implications of this fact for educational 
processes liave been largely overlooked, 

3 . Each of the components in these two-way interchanges carries 
traces from the past, e.g., of nursery behavior and of nursery rnutlcs, 
which operate on all levels: conscious, prcconscious and uncon- ious. 
Much of it is dominated by unconscious and therefore ncurotogeniL dis- 
tortions; and if this neurotic carryover is not corrected early, tiie un- 
happy result is that it tends to focus on the educational process and 
even to be intensified by it. Where this occursj it is only a happy 
accident if this intensified play of neurotogenic forces fails to impede 
and distort the learning processj and the relationship of student or scholar 
to what he is learning. 

4. It is in part a consequence of these facts that in the whole 
history of our culturCj erudition has always had a purely accidental re- 
lationship to wisdom. Another way of saying this is that erudition and 
maturity have almost no relationship one to another. As long as this 
remains true, we can no longer evade the conclusion that the cultural 
process which is embodied in our educational system has failed. It has 
failed to make man mature. It has failed to free men from the neurotic 
distortions inherent in the early steps of the growth process. It has failed 
to give us tools by which we can transmit from one generation to another 
whatever increments of wisdom the passing generation may have gained. 
In short it has failed to make iruman nature more plastic. The result 
is that like robots, each generation repeats the mistakes of the past. 

5 . As a further result of our failure to face up to the play of 
neurotogenic forces in the educational process, erudition and creativity 
itself are often at war with one another. The realization of this docs not 
depend upon the testimony of psychiatrists alone, Szcnt-Gyorgyi, the 
Nobel Prize winner, testiiied to this as recently as June 1961 at meet- 
ings in Montreal. Furthermore, many engineering iducalors can tell you 
that creativity rarely survives their educational grind. To put it more 
precisely, creativity rarely survives in the educational rat race which wc 
call postgraduate education. 

6. Yet we could and should be able to win victories out of these 
cultural defeats. The very fact that the classroom and playground in 
early years constitute a soil into which the unsolved and half=buried 
problems of the nursery years are transplanted gives the school an 
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ideal opportunity to enable the child to work out these problems and 
to resolve them. Indeed it is precisely here that the preve uivc applica- 
tion of modified psychiiitric techniques could be fused with the educa- 
tional process. At present the school intensifies the ncurotogcnic in- 
fluences of these conflicts, by using its prestige and influence to bury 
them more deeply. Nor arc they inactivated as this occurs. They be- 
come timc=bombs. Yet scliools need not continue to do this. 

The key which would unlock this prison door would be the early 
introduction into the educational process of techniques by which that 
which the child is burying could be exhumed, even as he is burying 
it. In the pursuit of this goal adults must abandon the conspiracy 
of silence in which we shroud those many emotionally charged facts, 
which in spite of their painful nature are vital factors in human de- 
velopment. This lesson derives from psychotherapy. 

Yet to block and prevent the splintering of experience into unre- 
lated, inaccessible and repressed divisions is not the same as it is to re- 
unite that which has already been divided. The effort to prevent fission 
in t the same as the reTusion of that which has already been hs- 
sioncd. Therefore the prevention of fission in mental life must become 
an integral part of the educational experience. It cannot be done just 
once. It m.ust be repeated year after year through each phas'- of the 
child's development, from kindergarten through the ultimate years of 
post-postgraduate education. 



Pesearch Can Lead to Answers 

As educators none of us has a right to be complacent about the 
, .^Lnf state of affairs. Nor should anybody allow himself to dream 
that any other cducaLlonal system of whieii we have any knov.- ledge, 
has solved these problems, not German, French, British or Ku^ '-n, 
This would be that type of oversimplification which certain ! per- 
sons, politicians, or representatives of news media can perm '^ r^m' 
selves : but not the educator, 

I have no easy answers to the questions these statements raise. 
Indeed all that I can do here is to suggest general lines of research 
which can lead to answers. Sometimes in moments of discouragement I 
cannot help wondering whether this serves any puipose, when one of the 
effects of the universality of masked neuroses is that people defend 
themselves by shutting their eyes and ears to any evidence of the existence 
of the ubiquitous pathology in human development. Yet if I were wholly 
devoid of hope, I can assure you that this • vould not be presented 

here. 
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Thu chalk-ngc, ilicrcfcrc, rends as follows; "Ffrns can the cducaior 
educate without destroying sonielhing precious, viial and irrcplneeuhlc?"' 
Tfiis scarchiiv question is not peculiar io formal education. It is iinulher 
form of the question which every honest parent must ask himself; 
'*How can 1 bring up niy child without doing him harm, indeed %vithout 
interfering with his healthy growth?" 

Again tiiis is close to tlie ciuesticiii which every honest psychiatrist 
must ask himself: ''liow do 1 learn to use psyehoiher-ipcutic processes 
witliout at the same time becoming psychonoxious?" Jjccause this restate^ 
ment of the question may surprise tlie reader, 1 would remind him that 
any process that has the posver to help must also have the power to 
harm, wliethcr it is education, psychiatry^ reliiiion or a pill. The two 
cannot be svholly dissociated. 

Therefore 1 translatu the chull -::c further into a question %vhich I 
have presented to educators and also to parents on many oeeasions: 
"Can we find methods by which we can educate without distorting both 
the educational process and the growth process itself?'' Or to phrase the 
question more specificially : ''How can we equip ourselves with the facts 
and the tools which sve will need in life, without limiting the imaginative 
freedom with which we will want to use these facts and tools after 
we have acquired them?" 

Wc have learned that input=overload through the excessive use of 
grill and drill can tumble the learner into an abyss in which paralysis 
becomes the equivalent of ignorance. Out of this can emerge either a 
special for/ii of the idiot-savant, the man who is a schcihir in his iield 
but humanly speaking an ignoramus, devoid of wisdom, imprisoned by 
hidden ncurotogenic inner processes, which freeze him into labored un- 
creativity. 

The extent to wliich inpuL-undcrload tiirough excessive permissive- 
ness can do similar harm is not yet clear. Yet %ve can recognize the 
uncluttered mind at this end of the spectrum, master of nothing^ free 
of any burden of facts but equally under the dominion of neurosis. 
Between the neurotic ignoramus and the neurotic scholar there is not 
very much to choose, except that the neurotic ignoramus is almost al- 
ways more fun, or at least less objectionable because usually he is less 
pretentious* 

This then is a problem to face and a challenge to consider. Yet 
the purpose here is not merely to restate the challenge. My goal is 
rather to indicate some of the steps toward research on these problems, 
with techniques which are available today and which were not avail- 
able even a few short years back. To make this clear will necessitate 
a condensed and somewhat technical statement. 
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Conscious Processes Are for Sampling 



Research in thiH araa dgriscs from a basic conception of the nature 
of thinking processes. There is abun iant experimental and cUnical evi- 
dence to indicate tluit traditional conceptions of how human beings think 
and learn have siarted from a natural but totally misleading assuniption 
that we think and learn cansciously. This is not true. Conscious pro= 
cesses are imparlant not for thinking but for sampHng, checking and 
correcting and as tools for cimimunication. The intake of factual data 
about the world around us is overwhelmingly preconscious, i.e., subliminal. 
This preguiisciQus input consists of an incessant subliniinal boniburdmcnt, 
which goes on both when arc awake and when we are asleep. 

All atrcrent modalities contribute to this; but the roles they play 
vary in the waking and the sleeping phases, Iii the waking state the 
dominant input is esteroceptive and proprioceptive. In sleep, as in the 
experiments in relative atlercnt isolation (which has been misleadingly 
miscalled "sensoo' deprivation"), the dominant input is enteroceptive 
(i.e., arising from the body's interior), with a marked reduction of pro- 
prioceptive input (i.e., from muscles, joints, tendons and deeper layers of 
skin), and with a near elimination of exteroceptive input (i.e., input 
from distance receptors). Yet whether the input is largely from dis- 
tance and surface receptors (as in the normal waking state) or pre- 
dominantly from within the body (as in sleep), the major input is al- 
ways subliniinal. The conscious component is never more than a weighted 
sample of the total input. This fact is one of the basiG yet most neglected 
psychophysiological facts, and one which has relevance for all ednca- 
tional processes. 

Second, the bits of information which are furnished to us in this 
way, whether subliminal or conscious, are then "proccssccV in the macMnc 
that we call the brain. This too is done on a subliminal leveh All of 
this is just another way of saying that most if not all of our thinking 
is preconscious rather than conscious. Here again the conscious com- 
ponent is only a weighted and fragmentary sample of the continuous 
stream of preconscious processing of data, This has been demonstrated 
experimentally and clinically and also in the testimony of creative writers, 
artists, mathematicians, and scientists. Their learning and their thinking 
consist of just such a continuous preconscious processing of experiences, 
from which the major input is subliminal. 

Of this continuous preconscious stream wc do conscious spot-samp- 
ling; and this is where our symbolic tools enter into the picture. We 
sample both the input and the preconscious stream by means of combina- 
tions of symbohc units. In its more primitive form, as in dreams, this 
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process of sampling consists of fragmentary^ condensed^ after-images of 
visual memories, These are the subtle hieroglyphics of the dream which 
always sample and represent not merely one thing at a time, but many 
things simultaneously. We can observe and study such frapnentary^ con- 
densed visual after-images not merely in dreamSi but also in other pro- 
cesses. This involves the extarnalization (or projection) of fragments* as 
though we were seeing them on a screen or hearing them from a phono- 
graph. Therefore the sampling process itself and its symbolic representa- 
tions consist of projections which utilize the data from distance receptors, 
i.e,, the visual and auditory modalities. 

These then are regrouped into larger generalizations (or abstractions) 
which in turn are represented by those subtle and flexible symbolic tools, 
which constitute words and numbers. Words then are grouped into 
phrases and numbers into equations; phrases into sentences and para- 
graphs, equations into mathematical models* This elaboration from the 
elementary building blocks of the sampling process provides us with 
exciting and magnificent new tools r but it remains a sampling process 
and not a thinking or learning process. The point is that .sampling is 
not thought. Yet it is this conscious sampling which ha^f always been 
mistaken far thinkings 

I have already indicated that the conscious sample of the preconscious 
or subliminal input is not the total input. It is only a meager and 
weighted fragment of the whole. Were it otherwise, the input into our 
thinking apparatus would be impoverished and our thinking processes 
would become pedestrian and hamstrung. We must keep constantly in 
mind the fact that the sampling process is always fra^entaryj and 
that by its very nature sampling must be slanted by emotional processes, 
many of which are themselves subliminaL 

The final step is when the sample of the input to which we have 
given symbolic representation is projected again in the processes of re- 
call, reproduction and communication. We distort as we sample. We dis- 
tort what we recall of the sample. And we distort as we communicate. 
By these steps we distort everything that we take in as we take it in, 
and again as we record, recall and communicate It. 

It is clear that what remains cannot be a true representation of the 
external world, or of what we are trying to learn» or of what is processed 
internally in the learning process, or of what we ^'create*' by recombining 
units into new patterns. I once put it that unwittingly we distort what we 
perceive, and then learn what we have distorted. Psychologists, psychia- 
trists, neurologists, neurophysiologists, have erred together in their undue 
emphasis' on the conscious components of mentation. This has misled the 

o gducator into neglecting the precortscious instrument of leamine, which 
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is the effective instrument of recording, processing and of creating. We 
should learn how to do better than this. The question is how? 

Three Cntical Phases 

This is the basic challenge which psychiatry brings to the educa- 
tional process. It is with us at- every step in the growth of every child. 
Yet in at least three phases during the process of growing up, this 
general problem is intensified. This was brought sharply to my atten- 
tion at a conference of engineering educators in Boulder, Colorado, 
sponsored by the National Science Foundation. In the course of these 
deliberations it became clear that this problem confronts the educator 
not merely once but as a recurring challenge throughout the course of 
the whole educational process because there seem to be three periods 
in which these problems crystaliize into major crises. I do not mean that 
this occurs three times in the life of each student, but rather that there 
are approximately three phases in human development during which stu= 
dents are peculiarly vulnerable. As educators we have paid too little 
attention to these phases. 

The first phase is almost universal and occurs in the early years, 
somewhere between the ages of three and six. In this period with rare 
and still accidental exceptions, children lose their original native capacity 
to make free use of creative imagination. Before this the uninhibited 
child manifests a magnificent facility in learning new things painlessly, 
spontaneously, without repetition, even on the very first exposure* In 
their responses they exhibit an equal freedom in body mimicry, in spon- 
taneous dance, in tunes, in facial expressions, in the use of color and 
form, and above all in the imaginative and poetic use first of sounds 
and then of words. At this early age the child takes his experiences 
apart and puts them together into new combinations, precisely as he 
plays with his simple early toys. 

Then, unhappily, as the child acquires the capacity for formalized 
symbolic representation of experience, a more pedestrian pace and pro- 
cess take over. At the same time he is struggling in the tangled toils 
of his ^arly loves and lusts and rivalries and hates. Consequently the 
"three Rs" inherit the innuence of these struggles and become the wardens 
of a jail which gradually imprisons the child's once free creative capacity. 
Do not misunderstand me, I have no objection to teaching a child how 
to relate his fantasies to reality, how to rni lect his unruly imagination, 
how to distinguish between reality and dreams, and ultimately how to 
represent his internal experiences by externalizing them in drawings and 
words and numbers as he learns how to read, write or count. AH of this 
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is essential, The problem now is how we can learn to accomplish this 
without paying the enormous price which we have taken for granted in 
the past.i 

A second crisis occurs during the years of transition from puberty 
into adoJescence. That this is a period of liigh emotionai complexity is 
well-known. It is not always realized that its inner storms are projected 
onto every object in the outer world, even onto innocent and inanimute 
objects or even onto "nonsense" syllables. The pubescent child giggles 
at innocuous words, giving each a forbidden connotation. He will find 
something surreptitiously bawdy in words like "friction." A Boy Scout 
rubbing two sticks together will find in this his special overtones and 
undertones of taboo. Sometimes I wonder whether it makes any sense 
to attempt to teach anything during this phase. It is a phusg during 
which many previously bright young school children suddenly arc caught 
up in fear, guilt and depression, which may manifest itself only in a 
loss of performance capacity in school. 

It is possible that we would save time and salvage many a child's 
capacity for creative thinking and learning if he were plucked right out 
of sbhool for a year or so during this critical period of change. 1 am not 
making any across-the-board recommendations of this kind. 1 am simply 
challenging us to have the courage to search more freely for alternatives 
to traditional sequences, and not to be anchored to the rigid molds of 
the past. Obviously we would be equally rigid if we were to pluck every 
child out of school at the same age, when some go right ahead without 
trouble and when ihe ideal age for such an interruption might vary 
widely. 

The educator may rightly ask whether psychiatry has the instru- 
ments with which to determine whether in any individual child the educa- 

* I do nat doubt that the free use of the whip can teach some children to read, 
spell, write and count better. Yet I am sick of stupid misconceptions about this, 
sick of the type of ihinking which we find in our newspapers and periodicais, I am 
sick of the stupidity which Is leading so many demagogues to think thut we can go 
forward by going backwards, that if we imitate everything which was wrong in 
German, French and even British education we will compete more efTectively with 
everything that is wrong in Russian education and which Russia borrowed from 
Germany and France and j^ngland. Has no one asked whtit percentage of French^ 
German, British, Russian children are effectively taught by grill and drill? What 
percentage of them are .Tijfcly dropped by the wayside? 

It is eaiy to create the illusion of success if we discard our failures. If wo use 
any teaching methods as a screening device, thus ridding ourselves of those who 
cannot Jearn by that particular method, we can produce spuriniisly a perfect score. 
Yet then we will never discover how many of the discards might have learned by 
other methods. I am proud of our American efTort to try to teach all children. I do 
not underestimate the difficulties which this goal creates. But these should not lead 
us to intlaie the apparent successes of other countries which try to teach only those 
students who can use traditional methods, discarding the rest. 
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tional process should be mterrupted, and when; and also when it can 
safely be resumed. I must answer, "No, we do not have such tools," Yet 
I would add that this is in part due to the fact that school people have 
never asked us and we have never asked ourselves to develop such in- 
struments* That they could be developed, I have no doubt. 

Several variable years later comes the third crisis in education. Th^ 
student is on the way to becoming a "scholar^*' i.e., an advanced graduate 
student. He has reached a period when he should be flowering into the 
early phases of gre^ *^st creativity. Instead all too often it is here that the 
coup de grme to ^..cadve learning is given^ as our engineering eduea- 
tors and indeed all other postgraduate teachers well know. By this time 
little may be left of the student's original creative potential. 

Some survive these three destructive crises with :heir capacities in- 
tact to learn freely and to create. Yet such survival is today a happy ac- 
cident. For the majority of the survivors^ their mere survival in ttie 
postgraduate rat race occurs at the cost of later creativity. We leara to 
our dismay that mere graduation, the passing of exams, the winning 
of advanced degrees, and even of initial positions on the bottom rungs 
of the academic ladder are no measures of creative power, 

I hope that no educator will think that this is an attack on him 
or on the educational process; even if in the heat of writing I may 
choose a word which is unclear as to its intent, and thus encourage such a 
feeling. I do not mean to leave this impression. Any impatience I may 
betray is directed quite as much toward my own colleagues in psychiatty 
and medicine (including the psychoanalytic psychiatrists among whom I 
count myself) as it is toward teachers or parents in general. My real 
anger is against any complacency on the part of any of us over existing 
or past traditions. 

For me PoUyanna is the only true pessimist. Pollyanna secretly feels 
that things are so bad that the only way to make life endurable is by 
pretending that the badness does not exist and by finding consolation 
in sentimentality. The only optimist whose optimism is a creative force 
and not just soothing syrup is the person who can face just how bad 
and how inadequate the past has been, out of a sturdy hope that with 
hard thinking better ways can be found. In this spirit^ then^ I hold 
that the greatest optimist in medicine is the pathologist who has the 
courage to study our mistakes at the autopsy table. Similarly I plead 
here for pathologists among educators* 

I have often commented that in the old days parents used to 
say* "V at did I do to deserve a brat like that?'* Today the parent 
saysj ''What did 1 do?" This marks a cultural revolution, even when 
today's parent exaggerates the implications of his question and feels that 
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he is sufficiently omniscient and omnipotent to have avoided all catas- 
trophes if he had only tried. There is a parallel here. In the past 
the teacher said, "What did I do to deserve this lump?'' What I am 
urging is that as educators we ask ourselves, "What do we do to produce 
this lump?" '*What do we do to creativity as we teach?" This applies 
to all of us^ parents, teachers^ psychiatrists. How do we, as we educate^ 
contribute to the destruction of the creative potential which is so univer- 
sal and spontaneous and free in every uneducated child who is not de- 
fective, and even in many defectives. Why does this creative potential 
survive accidentally in just a few? 

This is the critical test of the failure of human culture and of every 
single human cultural instrument. As doctors we must have the courage 
to face the fact that a patient is dying. Only then can we hope to dis- 
cover cause, cUre and prevention. If as educators we pretend that things 
are good or even "not so bad," then we will all do just that much 
less. Unless we accept the full reality of the problem, we will invest 
less money^ less personnel, less time, less space, and above all less 
thought in its exploration. Which brings me straight to the question of 
research. 

Reseore/t for Nmw Processes 

My deepest conviction is that of the need for research. Certainly 
every human being must learn to use the basic tools. Yet what we 
need is basic research in education to discover new processes by which 
to impart the free and spontaneous use of these tools without crippling 
and imprisoning the child's creative potentiaL Up to the present time 
this basic educational problem remains unsolved. 

An analogy may make my point clearer here. The freely gifted 
athlete (the so-called natural athlete) can imitate with his body anything 
he sees anyone else do even once, and sometimes do it better than his 
experienced modch He may see someone swing a tennis racket, a base- 
ball bat, catch and throw a ball, skip rope, or skate. He then picks 
up the bat and ball or the tennis racket, or the lacrosse stick or puts on 
the skates and in a moment uses them with natural preeision and grace, 
better than the model whom he has been watching. He has a freedom 
to move and to put new movements together into new combinations 
with confidence, with bodily imagination and without anxiety. He is like 
the naturally gifted and photographic artist who looks at something casual- 
ly, hardly glancing at it, merely scanning it, and then with a piece of 
charcoal reproduces it automatically and faithfully. And then he can go 
further and can take it apart into its f ragmen ti and play with it, elaborate 



ing out of the initial representational image an emancipated product of 
free creative fantasy. Tliis may be lost, not gained or enhanced by repeti= 
tion. This is what 1 mean by free learning, which can be destroyed by 
drill and grill. 

Indeed there is much evidence that the best learning is effortless learn- 
ing; as can be demonstrated under hypnosis. The amount of drill and grill 
needed may in fact be a measure of the inefficiency of the learning 
process, and of the extent to which neurotic mechanisms impede it. The 
need to use drill and grill seems to be rather a result of a loss of the 
freedom to learn. We have always known that we learn to swim in 
winter and to skate in summer. If we stop to think, we know that by 
grinding in error, practice makes Imperfect far more often than it makes 
perfect. The challenge to education (as to science) is to search for other 
paths to the same goals, paths which are suitable for the work of educa- 
tion at every level and stage, paths which teach without imprisoning and 
destroying. 

How then can we search and research for new methods? All re- 
search must start with precise observations. On this I am certain that 
we can agree. Yet how to make more precise obse»*vations in this area? 
I keep saying to my colleagues that the incredible wonder about psychia- 
try and analysis is that it has been able to make any progress at all. 
This is because so much of our raw data consists of brief impressions 
of evanescent, fleeting moments of behavior. They are here and gone 
in a flash, never to recur, never to be re-enacted or relived in exactly the 
sam_e way. The moment of action is gone, and in that moment the actors 
have changed. Even if they try to reproduce what they have just thought 
or felt or done, the reproduction can never be identical. 

It is this fleeting moment which must be studied. For this purpose 
it would have to be perceived and recorded and recalled with precision. 
Yet we know that during the whole experience the observer himself 
is emotionally involved. All of this is true not only of the therapist. It 
is equally true of the teacher and of the parent. If we do our jobs 
well, all of us have to be emotionally involved in swiftly moving sequences 
of events. Yet when we are involved emotionally, we are hardly free 
to make precise objective observations, to record them accurately, or to 
recall them without bias. Small wonder that all of us in these three 
roles have been slaves to the past. Parents and teachers and psychiatrists 
have all been dependent for their basic data upon their imperfect and 
fallible memories of visual and auditory perceptions which are them- 
selves subject to distortion. 

I would remind the reader of Abraham Kaplan's magnificent com- 
ment that science begins to come of age only when it abandons the doc- 
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trine of immaculate perception. In states of high emotional involvement 
we make our highly maculate perceptions of moments that are passing 
swiftiy and cannot be recaptured. And then we have to redistill this ma- 
terial through fallible processes of memotyj and reproduce them with 
equally fallible techniques of reporting. Furthermore we can never go 
back to re-examine our primary data ourselves, nor compare our obser- 
vations with those made by others on the same data. All of this violates 
not only basic scientific principles, but elementary common sense= We can 
call in a colleague to look through our microscope ynd tell us what he 
sees. And we can go back to the microscope ourselves as many times 
as we want. In psychological affairs in the past none of this has been 
possible: not in the clinic, the school or the home, We had to tiy to 
see it right the first time and to remember it right and to report it 
right. Because this is humanly impossible I am not amazed that we 
have been so bound by tradition. Rather I am amazed that we have 
made any progress at all. 

Yet this Is why a new day is visible over the horiMn for our re- 
spective fields. Techniquei are now at hand whereby we can record 
in minute detail the behavior of a child in his home^ as a patient^ as 
the subject of an experiment, or as a student: and we can record at 
the same time the behavior of parentSs therapists^ experimenters and 
teacherSj and of the interplay among us alL We can then sit down to ob- 
serve these recordings and films not once but a hundred times; and we 
can have not just one observer, but a dozeOj to discuss and compare 
what each one sees. Any Individual moment of human behavior is itself 
a ten-ring circus. Therefore it is only by repeated obiervation by many 
observers that we can take it all in, take it apart and put it together 
again as in all other fields of science. We must all be in the same 
boat here* We must have the humility to study ourselves in our several 
roles as weU as the young folk we struggle to educate* And noWj for the 
first time in history, the life sciences (among which I rate education as 
the most important) can begin to meet this basic requirement of scien- 
tific methods. The introduction of grubby gadget brings the study of 
the learaing process into line with other areas of science. Gadgets of 
course introduce their own errors. So did the microscope* But science 
progresses by learning to recognizi the artifacts brought in by new in- 
struments^ by learning to limit and control them, to make them uniform^ 
and to allow for them. We wiU have to leara how to do this with the 
new gadgetry of educational research, 

What I am saying implies that the school from which we are to 
leam new ways of education must be both a school and a laboratory. 
And just as there are a certain number of research hospitals among 



every group of hospitals, so every public and private school system must 
set up budgets, facilities and personnel for research schools. Not every 
hospital is a discoverer of new knowledge; but medicine would not have 
made its incredible progress if there had not been many hospitals that 
were literally bulk around their laboratories and their autopsy rooms. 
Such hospitals may have professional staffs of medical scientists several 
times as numerous as their patient capacity. Without his even knowing 
it, each patient is the focus of multidisciplinary research by a team. Yet 
these are also the hospitals that give to that same patient the best service, 
the best treaiment. TTiere is no conflict between research and treatment. 
TTiere need be none between research in education and education itself. 

Rmsmarch Schools Are Needed 

This is precisely what we need, in education: research schools to 
parallel research hospitals. The best schools of tomorrow will be the 
schools which carry on daily basic research in evei^ detail of the educa- 
tion process, schools with observation chambers and recording equipment, 
schools with research staffs, schools with at least as many professionals 
as students. There must bo research scientists in education working be- 
side the general practitioners of education, Just as there are research 
scientists in medicine working beside the practitioners, each learning 
from the jiher. The practitioner reminds the research man of the full 
complexity of problems as these arise in the classroom and in real life. 
The investigator reminds the practitioner of the need for more precise 
methods of observing and of recording and documenting his observations. 
Each is the conscience of the other: which Is why as individuals they 
sometimes do not get along too well together: they may even fight: but 
the marriage between them is indissoluble. 

There will be schools where teachers can sit down with consultants 
from the fields of child neurology and clinical psychology, cultural anthro- 
pology and child psychiatry and child analysis to study fllms of children 
alone, and in the classroom, and on the playground, films to give frag- 
mentaiy samples of episodes in the life of the class as a whole, episodes 
in the daily life of the group, episodes in the daily lives of special in- 
dividuals in the group, films which follow the same individual children 
through years of growth. Such sessions for review and study of what 
goes on will take time. This is why these schools will need research 
and teaching staffs several times as large as even the best staffed schools 
of today enjoy. Yet these sessions for the study of recorded basic data 
will in the end be as important for each child as are the hours that the 
teacher today spends marking papers. TTiey will bring the teacher into 
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closer touch with the living spirit of the child. Therefore they will mean 
at the same time a steady expansion of the spirit of the teacher as 
well. Ii is along these lines that I envision studies evolving which can 
salvage our future in education from ensJavement to the past as in medi- 
cine and psychiatry. 

Note that 1 come up with no ready answers. I have no quick panaceas 
to pull out of my back pocket, I have only techniques by which we 
can accumulate precise primary observations; and not only of the child 
in relation to us, but of ourselves in relation to the child. Let me make 
this point clearer. I retired from practice two and a half years ago. I 
retired in order to devote my time to teaching and writing. What I teach 
the young psychiatrist is not merely to observe the patient, but even 
more to observe himself in relation to the patient. This he can do only 
in one way- namely by seeing himself in action in brief rushes of films, 
and by hearing himself on tape. 1 always know that a young man has 
started on the long road to becoming a psychiatrist when in the presence 
of a group of his peers he gains the courage to say publicly and without 
defensiveness or shame: "What I said was not so bad; but why did 1 
have to say it that way?" Or even, *'What I said was not so bad. The 
way I said it was not so bad. But why did I have to look like that?" 

Something like this must happen to every teacher in the process of 
learning more about how to teach without destroying. And the same thing 
BQust someday become part of the training for parenthood. Just let us 
imagine for a moment what it might do for our children and for our 
vision of family life if no one could even be licensed to have children 
until he had been forced to study films of his own behavior in relation 
to infants and children during long hours of work with them in day 
nurseries, nurseiy schools, kindergartens, primary classes and playgrounds. 
Such a study of our own images might even teach future parents a little 
humility. And the same goes for teachers and psychiatrists. 

Furthermore there may be a lesson for education in the fact that 
in psychiatry it is the child psychiatrist who receives the longest training. 
The small child is acutely responsive to cues to which the older child 
has unfortunately lost his originai sensitivity. One of the manifestations 
of the influence of universal concealed neurotic mechanisms is the way 
in which we wall ourselves off from innumerable subliminal cues as we 
grow older. 

The little child may not yet have been damaged by his elders. 
He can still respond to these cues. Yet we must have free teachers 
if we expect to develop free children. Therefore the younger the child, 
the more critically Important it is for his teacher to have won his way to 
freedom through meticulous self-study and self-awareness. Therefore the 
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teacher of the small child has to be even more subtlej healthier, frmt, 
more plastic than the teacher of the graduate student. 

Let me finally focus my attention back on the critical issue with 
which I began. This is the danger inherent in a preniature emphasis on 
articulate, conscious formulations of what one is leaming, a premature 
demand on the student to convert new data into articulate forms, a 
premature demand that he test what he is learning as he is learning it by 
reviewing it conseiously, that he examine through conscious symbols that 
which he has perceived largely at a subliminal level, and that he repro- 
duce it and project it prematurely through conscious symbols. 

This premature introduction of conscious sampling, through the repeti- 
tive emphasis on drill and griU, is precisely what makes jailors out of the 
processes of conscious samphng and conscious symbolic representation. 
Conscious pracesses there by become inhibiting and paralyzing forces 
which restrict the free play of preconscious function. Therefore the goal 
of basic research in education must be to find better substitutes, to find 
other ways uf tapping what is going on, of finding out what is being taken 
in subliminally and what is being processed preconsciously. We must 
find out how to dip a tin cup into the rushing preconscious stream with- 
out damming it up or diverting it. This sampling process is not itself 
education; but it can become an important adjunct to education, a guide 
and a corrective, provided that it is not allowed to become a paralyzing, 
hamstringing or distorting implement. This is what I am challenging us 
to work together to discover. 

Therefore I say to Congress, to our States and our municipalities 
that we need urgently to parallel the National Institutes of Health with a 
National Institute of Education with experimental schools and laboratories 
and funds for research. 
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Research on Enhancing 
Productiv© Thinking 



James J. Qallagher 



CURRENT educational research related to productive thinking in 
the Glassroom is an exciting topic. It is particularly exciting for the edu- 
cator and the teacher because much of current research promises to be of 
practical value in improving classroom operation. This statement could 
not easily have been made about educational research in past decades. 
Five or six general areas of investigation will be discussed here^ with a 
specific example from each which illustrates the general trend. 

It would seem reasonable to believe that there is more than a casual 
relationship between the present virulent criticism of American education 
and the renewed interest in research in, and evaluation of, the educa- 
tional program. Education has been forced to defend itself and, in the 
course of this defense, is modifying and changing many time-honored 
concepts. The criticism comes from many different directions and the 
attacks seem to rest on two main points. First, the critics held that 
teacherSj and those who instruct them, have not enough knowledge con- 
ceming the content areas in which they teach. Second, the critics argue 
that curriculum content is presented at a low conceptual levels much 
lower than the students could master if given the opportunity. An associ- 
ated criticism Is that there has been too much emphasis on social and 
life adjustment in the school curriculum. This point has been made by 
Beslor (1953): 

American intelleGtual life is threatened because the first twelve yeari of 
normal schooling in the United States are falling more and more completely 
under the policy making control of a new breed of educator who has no real 
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place in— who does not respect and who is not respected by-^the world of 
scientists, scholarsj and professional men. * 

The same criticism is made indirectly by more responsible critics- 
such as Bruner (I960), who suggests that if we expect to teach the core 
of a subject area we must involve ourselves in reeducating teachers. The 
criticism is still there, although in more sympathetic form. 

Let ijs take another quote. ''Too much high school science instruc- 
tion IS descriptive and stresses rote learning. Too little is conceptual and 
provocative; there is too little stress on reflection and analysis " ' Who 
said it? Bestor? Rickover? Conant? This statement came from a report 
of a group of scientists and science educators conceniing the secondaiy 
science program in the Illinois Public Schools. The author agrees that 
education has been a legitimate target on both counts—first, that teachers 
do have too httle knowledge of the subject matter in which they are 
instructing; and second, that the teaching has been at a low conceptual 
level, especially for the academically talented youngster. 

New Trends in Education 

There are many legitimate reasons why this is true. Most of these 
reasons mdict the American public more than the educators but denying 
problems which are self-evident to the intelligent layman will not win 
his respect or confidence. There are, however, important trends occur- 
nng m our educational system. Probably it Is not correct to say that re- 
search started the trends. As often as not, th-. trend seemed to stimulate 
the research, but the research does illustrate these changes. 

These new trends involve major changes or modifications In three 
areas: the curriculum presented to the student, the methods or procedures 
by^whieh this curriculum is presented, and administrative arrangements 
and organization. All of these changes are o .burring at the same time and 
they sometimes seem to become mixed tog.Jier in practice, as well as in 
research. 



Curriculum Changes 



Many dramatic changes in curriculum have resulted from the in= 
creased mvolvement of scholars from various content areas who have 
become more interested In education and the educational process. For 
Pr,,l^M^ IVasielands. Urbnna. Illinois. University of Illlnuia 

Proeri./' jf""^"?'^' ^' W Burnett and H. J. Fuller. "Secondan^ School Science 
f;?^'^?"V^- Appraisnls and Recommendations in Improving Science ProcVamT" 
/Ihnois Schools. Urbana, Illinois; University of Illlnoii Press ^958 




a number of years many textbooks have placed an emphasii on functional 
knowledge, ThuSj in the elementary science texts the emphasis was on 
how a car runs, how a refrigerator works, what happens when you turn 
the light switch on, and other very practical and functional problems 
which stemmed from the immediate interests of the child. 

The arithmetic curriculum was built on story problems in which the 
child's introduction to the world of mathematics was the solution of 
evcrvday practical problems in the grocery str s or in business. The 
general reaction of the scholars, of whatever field of knowledge, was one 
of unadulterated horror. While this functional approach has much to 
recommend its usCj especially with slow learners, it becomes hard to sup= 
port as an adequate approach to educating the gifted child, 

The approach of committees of scholars and educators such as the 
Physical Science Study Project has been typified by CroDbach as follows: 

The scholars believe that a curriculum built around applications gives a 
falsa picture of a field of knowledge, or* no picture at all. It omits both the 
systematic content of a discipline and its procedures. Moreover, they deny that 
It is possible to arm the pupil with the technological knowiedge that will serve 
the needs of his lifetime. The typical physical theoryp they say, goes out of 
date in about 20 yearSi In many an industry 90 percent of the productj and 
henca of the technology were unknown 10 years ago. Knowledge of speciflc 
chemical compounds or processes, thereforei is of transient value; only a highly 
generalized understanding of molecular structure and conditions governing 
reactions remains pertinent.^ 

Thus the emphasis has been toward the goal of teaching the basic 
structure of the subject matter. 

Bruner (I960) in his book^ The Process of Education^ reported on 
the Woods Hole Conference, during which some conclusions on the im- 
portance of structure were reached. Bruner raises other important is- 
sues too. One issue concerns the concept of ^^roudiness/' He points out 
that '-readiness to learn*' is a function not only of the individual capabili- 
ties of a child but of the way in which the material is presented. That is, 
if we have evidence that the child does not leam to read until the age of 
siXj this does not necessarily mean that he could not learn at a younger age 
if the material were presented in a different manner. This general concept 
has been applied most spectacularly to mathematical ideas in which some 
of the more advanced mathematical concepts have been presented at the 
early primary grades. The ingenuity of the curriculum devisors is brought 

- L. J. Cronbach. rhnU jica! Issues Portinent to Recent Ameriean Cur= 
rlculum Reforms*" Addresa delivered at International Congreii of Applied Psy- 
chology, 1961, 
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into play to allow the chUd to gain experience with important concepts in 
set theory or probability even though he may not be able to verbalize the 
concepts, 

Mmthods 

A major issue raised by many of these curriculum specialists has 
concentrated on student motivation and the process of learning. Their 
claim, put simply, is that a student learns to be a scientist by acting like 
a scientist, not by reading the results of the scientist's work He learns 
mathematics best by acting like a mathematician and therefore should 
search for his answers and for his general principles much as does the 
mathematician himself. Thus, we note the current emphasis on the dis= 
covcry method. This requires a very carefully designed curriculum and 
an extremely knowledgeable instructor, and, some believe, a pliable and 
alert group of youngsters. Given these, the demonitrations can be quite 
remarkable indeed. Whether they are efficient Is another matter The 
efficiency of the discovery method in education is likely to be a source 
of continuing controversy for the next decade. There is little or no debate 
however, concerning the importance of the youngster's being able to think 
tor himself. 

All interesting research project, now in progress, is being conducted 
at the Umversity of Illinois by Suchman. His major interest is In tea.aino 
youngsters what he calls methods of inquiry (1961), In the process of 
his mvestigations he has found that, for example, in a typical elementary 
classroom a teacher will ask from 8 to 10 times as many questions as the 
children. Ihis would seem to be a veo' strange state of affairs when one 
considers the excited curiosity and interest typical of the young child 
Suchman suggests that the pupils have been trained out of inquiry and 
wait passively to receive the knowledge presented to them. He uses films 

f4m?L^ f'i'' 5^''" ^^"^^ "^^^''^ experience which, 

from their standpoint, is unexplainable. 

h,-., ffr ^f^P^J"^ has a film of the science experiment using a 
bimetdhc stTip. If heated on one side, it curves down;" and if heated on 
the other side, it cur.Ts up Suchman then asks the youngster" to try to 
discover >.Ay this happens by asking him questions to which he will 
answer Yes or No, simUar to the Twenty Questions game. One of the 
most revealing aspects of the research has been that the task itself (solving 
apuzzle) has been a startlingly new and confusing one for the children 
TTijs IS an example of a typical interchange between an adult and a bright 

Examiner: What made it go up? Pm here to answer questions 
Mark: Yes, I know. I can't think of any to ask. 



Examiner' I see. Think, Try* 

Mcirk: (pause) WcIK I can't think of any quc-stions. 

Examiner: What is it you know? What svould you want to know? 
Mark: Why it bended upw^^rds, 

Exaffiiner: What could you do to find out what things were necessary? 
Mark: Try it. Ask someone who V nows. 

Examiner: Yes, you could ask someone who knew but that would ju^t be 
getting somebody else to tell you, wouldn't it? T mean finding out for yourself. 
Mark: Just try difTerent things.* 

One of the most brutal criticisms of an educational system ¥/ould be 
to denionstraie that a bright youngster should be so totally at a K. ■ when 
faced with a situation in which he is thrown on his own cognitive acvices 
and resources to solve a problem. Another type of interchange is also 
informative in this regard, Henry is a youngster who has figured out a 
May to handle thcKc kinds of situations. 

Henry: Did it straighten in the water because the atoms of the heat 
molecules and tlie knife changed from a mini^^ to a plus? 
Examiner: Mow could you possibly find that out? 

Henry: Well, it %vould be kind of hard unless you did it %vith a 
telescope or a microscope. 

Examiner: I can't answer that question then. 

Henry: It seems that this is just another fact of science, even though 
it's amazing, but sometimes it takes weeks to figure out answers. V\\ do the 
best I can to find out an answer." 

Here is a fine example of an intellectual bluff of a bright youngster. 
Although the words may have a ring of authenticity and importance, it 
becomes clear that Henry really does not know what he is talking about. 
It is just as clear, however, that Henry has gotten away with this technique 
in the past. Why? Teachers will comb through this type of verbal chaff in 
order to find the kernel of wheat. The teacher then will take the ideaj 
reform it, rcexplain it in the proper way, and perhaps come to the con- 
clusion that Henry really understood the essential concept but jtist could 
riot express it very clearly* Naturallyj when Henrys himself, must solve the 
problem^ this kind of approach is to no avaiL 

Suchman attempts to train students in three stages of inquiry: episode 
analysis, in which the youngster is supposed to verify what the essential 
facts are in the film; deiermination of relevance, in which he is to identify 
the necessaiy conditions surrounding the phenomenon; and induction 
of relafianal consfnwfs, which mean? that the indivtdupl is nb^e to predict 

* Richard Suchman. ^'Inquiry Training: Building Skills for Autonomous Dis- 
covery." Merrill Palmer Quarterly 1\ 147; 196L 
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other results or to change the situation so that the principle that is being 
demonHtratcd here can be used in other situations. While the final results 
of the experiment are not in, the preliminary results are encouraging 
and the procedures and th-- process itself have already raised many im- 
portant issues. 

While Suchman deals mainly with methods of modifying the indi- 
vidual learner, tlicrc has been a quickening interest in the teacher-pupil 
inleracliiHi as well. One oceupationa] hazard of the educator is that liis 
attempt to state something important often turns out to be a stupifying 
cliche. For example, the quality of the emotional interchange between 
the teacher and student is important to final student production in the 
classrooni! Nor is it much more enlightening to knosv that many factors 
influence this emotional interaction. As Dewey and Bentley (1949) put 
it, no one would be able successfully to speak of the hunter and the 
hunted as isolated with respect to hunting. Yet it is just as absurd to set 
up hunting as an event in isolation from the spatio-temporal connection 
of all of the components. What is then necessary is to become more 
specific^ and to produce facts regarding the precise nature of the interac- 
tion and the relevant correlates. The key to the situation lies in ap= 
propriate measuring instruments just as this is the key to successful 
operation and development in any science. 

One of the many difficult problems in communication between the 
research person and the teacher-educator lies in the teacher's having an 
all-consuming interest in the product of the research. When the rebnarch 
person tries to describe in some detail haw he went about finding out 
what he has discovered, the consumer or the educator often waits very 
impatiently, in effect, saying, "Never mind all that detail, just tell me 
what you found out." One of the points on which it is very hard to 
convince teachers, is that what you found out was intimately related to 
how you went about finding it out. 

All of this leads to the point that what has been needed was the 
development of more useful measuring instruments to analyze the class- 
room situation itself. The studies described in the following pages attempt 
to do this. One interesting study was conducted by Spaulding (1962), 
who attempted to show precisely what kinds of student behavior were 
associated with differing kinds of teacher behavior. As he puts it, "During 
the course of a year in each classroom a small society emerges exhibiting 
its own social rules, its sanctions, its ways of work and play." What 
Spauldi"g attempted to do was to identify the kinds of rales and sanctions 
that were operational in the 21 elementary classrooms that he studied 
in Palo Alto, California, 

Spaulding collected data regarding the pupil's self-concept, ability 
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to do creative thinking and acadcmie achievement at mid-ycar and then 
again in May of the same year. In between these tcstn, Spaulding collected 
what he refers to as transactional data. This data was obtained by means 
of a trunsistor niieruphune transniilter which the teacher wore. Tlie 
teacher's statements were placed on tape and analyzed through time sam- 
pling techniques. Spaulding attempted to analyze the ejussroom interaction 
data in temis of ttie amount of teacher approval or disapproval shown, ^^^he 
type of content used, the amount of publicity of communication, and 
sequential reinforcement. These factors were then related to the changes 
in achievement or ability in creative thinking that occurred in the children 
over the half-year period. 

Sex ditTerences were marked. The growth of self=concept of girls 
was negatively related to public disapproval^ Wiule i' wo^ positively re- 
lated to private disapprovah In other words^ to build up the self=con- 
cept of girls, disapproval should be expressed in private ratlier than in 
public. Teachers' disapproval did not seem to have an impact on boys' 
self -concepts, however. 

Now we are also, of course, interested in what kinds of teacher 
behavior seem to stiinulate ^'creative" thltiking in students. As before^ 
there were differences between boys and girls* with boys showing a higher 
degree of creative thinking in those classes in which the teacher took a 
more negntive tone. There was one variable which seemed to be signifi-^ 
cantly related to the development of creative ability in both boys and 
girls. This was the variable of non-teacher centered instriaction. 

Spaulding identifled two different teaching strategieSj a teacher- 
centered world in which the main task was to identify and repeat back 
the teacher's own perceptions of the world. The alternative strategy was 
to present a world in which all, teachers and students, share in discovering 
the elusive truth. The results of the experiment supported the notion that 
non-teacher centered instruction encourages creative work and ability 
although it did not, surprisingly enough, have a positive influence on 
the development of self-concept. 

One of the knotty problems that Spaulding leaves with us Is that 
the kinds of teacher characteristics which seem t^^nhance the self-concept 
of the youngster seem to diminish the gains icadcmic achievement 
and creative thinking. In other wordSj improvemcnt^n achievement and 
creative abilities seems to be related to pressure and to negative tone on 
the part of the teacher, Spaulding raises a question as to whether teachers 
may have to balance the gains made in the areas with possible losses 
to the individuars self-esteem. Again we are appallingly ignorant of the 
long range development of self-esteem as opposed to short range changes^ 
as measured here, 
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Please note that, in the Spaulding study, he was mcasurine "creative'* 
thinking and ability. One of the nnmerous cliches of education is that wc 
are interested in developing creativity or productive thinking to the highest 
level possible, Wc have not been able to become much more specific 
than that for the lack of reasonably adequate measuring instruments. If 
we cannot measure something, it is very difficult to toll %vhether or not we 
are doing a good job in producing it. 

Wiih all of the present interest in education, it is rather surprising 
that some new and seemingly productive instruments came from the work 
of an academic psychologist by the name of Guilford (1955). His at- 
tempt to dehne and elaborate on the total structure of intcIlecL' al processes 
m human bei:ngs included some areas of operation that were not related 
to the ordinary intelligence tests with which we are familiar. While wc 
have continually reminded ourselves that intelligence tests do not really 
measure all that is important about intellect, we had to wait for someone 
to come along with some other measuring instruments before we could 
really discuss this point with any degree of specificity. 

The area Guilford identified that seems to be of most current 
interest to educators was the intellectual operation of dtvergent thinking 
or the abihty to produce large numbers of ideas which manifest intollectuai 
flexibility, fluency and foresight. 

Standard IQ tests have stressed items such as "Hook is to eye as 
bolt is to a type of task which Guilford calls conversent thmking 

— ^the stressing of one right answer. Tests of divergent thinking would ask, 
'*How many different meanings can you give for bolt?" 

Above a certain level of Binet IQ (about 120), or the top 10 to 15 
percent of the school population, little relationship is found between IQ 
test scores and scores on these tests of divergent "thinking. Furthermore 
some mteresting differences have been obtained regarding two groups of 
youngsters, those scoring high in IQ but not on creativity and those who 
score high on creativity, but not in IQ. These difTerences extend to family 
attitudes and values, self-concepts, attitudes toward their education and 
their projected future. 

Much credit should go to the pioneer investigation of Getzels and 
Jackson (1962), who attempted to distinguish the characteristics of these 
groups of children. For reasons of simplicity and understanding these 
groups are referred to here as the high IQ versus the high creative 'group 
Once agam the differences between these two groups of youngsters de- 
pended a great deal upon the measuring instruments and Getzels and 
Jackson used a large number of adaptations from the original Guilford 
studies. One surprise was that the high creative group was achieving as 
well as the high IQ group even though the form_er children were an average 




fif 23 lO points below the high IQ Ghildrcn. Torrance (1962) who has 
extended and elaborated on the Getzels and Jackson's studies has found 
that this is generally true in most schools, but not in all. It appears to 
depend upon the type atmosphere and program of the scho<il as to 
whelher the high creative youngsters will be achieving well or not. 

In terms of the family factors, there were numerous ditTcrcnccs be- 
tween the two groups but the essential differentiation seemed to be the 
ability or the predispusitiun to take risks. In the high creative families the 
yoimgster appeared to be encouraged to take more risks from a social 
standpoint and to put less pressure on the youngster to follow a particular 
predetermined parental pattern. Two stories based on the same picture 
from the Getzels and Jackson study illustrate this risk taking strategy. 

Th^ high IQ subject: Mr, Smith is on his way honie from a successful 
business trip. He is very happy and he is thinking about his wonderful family 
and how glud he wili be to see ths^ni again. He can picture it, about an hour 
from nowj his plane landing at the airport and Mrs. Smith and their three 
children all there welcoming him home again. 

The high creaiive subjecn This man is flying back from Reno where 
he has just won a divorce from his wife. Ho couldn't stand to live with her 
anymore, he told the judge, because she vv^ore so much cold crenm on her face 
at night that her head would skid across the pillow and hit him in the head. 
He is now contemplating a new skid-proof face cream. 

Note the cautious approach of the high IQ storyteller. He gives a 
standard story on a socially respectable theme. No one can say that the 
story is wrong or inappropriate. In contrast, the high creative child 
breaks free from the stimulus^ gives an unusual story that deals with a 
sociariy unacceptable theme sugh as divorce. In other words, he is willing 
to run the risk of teacher or peer disapproval in order to give free rein 
to his own imagination, 

Torrance and his associates have suggested that this is a real risk 
indeed as they conclude: 

In most classrooms, the child who expresses an unusual idea or offers 
an unusual production takes a calculated risk! In such a setting. It takes a 
great deal of courage for a child to press for presentation of his unusual ideas. 
Such ideas are frequently hooted at and depreciated as '*silly" or **screwy/' ^ 

Our own research efforts studying productive thinking at the 
Institute for Research on Exceptional Children have centered on 
analysis of the cognitive behavior of the classroom teacher and students. 
Wa have been impressed by the contributions of Guilford and have 

-J. W. Getzeli and W, Jackson. Creativity and Intelligence. New York: 
John Wiley & ^ns, Inc., 1962. 

- E, Paul Torrance, Guiding Creative Talent. © 1962 by permission of Prentice^ 
Halh Inc., Englewood CHffi, New Jersey. 
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accordingly framed our classification and analysis of the teacher's class- 
room behavior and that of the students in terms of the Guilford model. 

Thus, the analysis is in terms of cognition — memory — convergent 

clivcr^'Cnt—cvalimiivc intellectual operations. Each aLudent and teacher 
response h classified in these general areas (Gallagher and Aschner 
1963). 



Analysis of Cognifiye Bmhavtor 

Perhaps one reason why we have placed so much stress on the 
importance of measuring instruments is that we have spent much of our 
energy in devising and refining our own tests, rating scales, etc. We have 
tape recorded blocks of flvr consecutive classroom sessions in twelve 
classes of intellectually superior children in four content areas at the 
junior high school level. 

These sessions arc transcribed and each spoken thought unit of 
teacher and pupil is classined in order to identify patterns of cognitive 
behavior in the classroom. One goal of our work is to try to discover 
which kinds of teacher behavior bring forth which types of productive 
thinking. Perhaps we can add to this, in which kinds of children. 

\\ have found, as Spaulding did, some sex differences in the 
classroom interaction behavior. In a total of eight classrooms so far 
analyzed we have found that there is a definite tendency for boys to 
speak more than girls in the classroom and to be more fluent in written 
tests, despite similar IQ scores. 

It would seem that bxprcssive behavior in the classroom is a measure, 
to some degree, of personal aggressiveness and that boys are expected to 
be more personally aggressive than girls and therefore to talk more. 
Whether they talk in different styles or intellectual operations or not is an 
interesting question that we hope to analyze in the near future. 

Another observation related to divergent thinking, which appears to 
be one necessary component to creative thinking, is that unless the 
teacher takes steps to ask specifically for this kind of thinking neration 
It very rarely occurs in the classroom. 

Some examples of the various teacher approaches can be imagined 
if the teacher is to discuss the relationships between the Spanish Armada 
and the colonization of America, 

One teacher approach could be styled cognitive-memory: "Teacher: 
Can someone tell us what he has read about the Spanish Annada?" 
This requires no thinking ability but merely the ability to remember. 

An alternative approach might stress convergent thinking: "Teacher- 
Give an explanation for why the Spaniards lost?" While this could be 




cagnitive^memory also^ it may test the ability of the student to put facts 
in a logical and sequential order. 

Or the teacher could tap divari^ent r/unkinM^ eacher: Suppose the 
Spaniards had won^ what sous of things might be diflercnt about our 
country today?'' Here we have multiple possibilities and the student is 
encouraged to range over many dimensions without concern for the one 
right answer. 

Finally there is evaluative thinking: ''Teacher: Do you suppose we 
would have been better oft if the Spaniards had won?'' This type of 
question demands the application of some value dimension to the problem 
and the judgmental relationship regarding the item in question and that 
value dimension. 

These four diflercnt types of questions are relatively easy to identify 
by teachers, as our workshops liave shown. TeacherSg given the subject 
matter^ can conipose questions tapping each of the intellectual operations. 
In the course of classroom discussion^ it is Jikely desirable that all types 
of intellectual operations need to be brought into play. What tlie teacher 
appears to need is an understanding of a system such as this by which 
he can become aware of his own behavior^ alTective and cognitive^ and 
the effect it has on the students. 



Administrafiv^ Ofganizotion 

Recently the author attended a workshop with some administrators 
in a large metropolitan school system. They were discussing their 
own programs for gifted children. There was an impressive variety of 
approaches. Some of the administrative arrangements used a special con= 
sultant with knowledge of how to stimulate thought processes ol gifted 
children. A second alternative approach was to have a consultant based 
on subject matter areas; a science consultant or a social studies consultant, 
etc. Other administrative arrangements were the ungraded primary, over= 
lapping grouping, the use of special interest groups, bringing in outside 
specialists for part of the day, and acceleration in the school program. 
After listening to some of the group sessions in which various procedures 
were described for handling bright children at the alementary and junior 
high school levels, the author composed a summary statement. One part 
of that summary was that the self-contained elementary classroom 
seemed to be disappearing. 

One can become involved in the details of administrative provisions 
and overlook the fact that they really are only trying to accomplish a few 
basic goals. A prima^ goal is to make available to the children a higher 
level of subject matter conceptualization. Second, to have a workable 
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group of children, from an intellectual interest and achievement stand- 
point, to allow for maximum absorption of these ideas. Third, to present 
material in a way appropriate to this particular group. All of these ad= 
ministrative arrangements and organizations are attenipU to answer 
the two major criticisms, the poor knowledge background of the teacher 
and the low conceptual level of the curriculum. 

A further consideration is the ever increasing role of automated 
teaching devices. Already in experimental use, among others, arc closed 
circuit TV, learning machines which operate as a type of tutor to the 
individual student, computer regulated devices which present any ma= 
tcrial from logic to history, and an airborne TV system with a plane 
rcnccting TV signals over a ten state area in the midwest classrooms. As 
many other persons have stated, these automatic devices will no more 
replace the teacher than did the advanced automation of the kitchen 
elimJnate the housewife. These aids will, however, allow the teacher to 
do more of the things that he has never had the time for and will re= 
lease him from more routine tasks* 

The advantages of the machines are many. They never get mad or 
impatient or disgruntled. They give instant feedback so that the child 
realizes immediately whether he is right or wrong and does not have to 
wait until the next morning for the teacher to return the papers. Indirectly, 
learning machines have forced upon us the necessity for systematizing 
our own instruction. This had to be done to allow the content to be placed 
on the machine, but the increased efforts in organizing materials can 
pay olT in greater insight by the teacher or educator in the subject matter 
in question. 

While the machines answer questions effectively, they do not as yet 
clioos© the questions to ask. This can be one of the most important 
functions of the teaciicr in the future. A Saturday Revieyv article dealt 
with "Hamlet's Low-Speed Computer." it was pointed out that Hamlet's 
father's ghost was the forerunner of today's computers. Hamlet asked 
the ''computer" what had happened to the late king of Denemark and 
what should he do about it. 

^ From the ghost he got back a very detailed roply. . . . Respondini to 
these advices, Hamlet created a political, social, moral and administrative mess 
that was Simply hair-raising. The trouble was that he had gotten the right 
answer^the answer he deserved—to a question that was totally wrong He 
had asked about his father when, as any psychologist will tell you, he should 
have asked about himself and his relations with his mother,* 

^Saiurday Review. "Hamlet's Low-Speed Computer." April 7, 1962 p 46 
Adapted from Managsment and the Computer of the Future, edited by Nfartin 

^u ^iW-i K Massachusetts Institute of Technology (John Wiley" and Sons=- 
In© M.I.T. Press). " ^ "" ~ ' 
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Today's computers or learning machines will give back faithful in- 
formution but it takes extraordinary wisdom to know what to ask. 

fhe science fiction future of computers in the classroom has been 
sketched out by Silbcrman and Coulsan (1D62). They suggest that a 
future computer can generate practice or drill exercises for the student. 
A computer svould be able to place items in a basic or a remedial series. 
If several items in the remedial series are similar, the computer could 
be able to select such items at random. 

Jn future auto-instructional systems, a student may be given much 
more freedom in the kinds of information he can insert and receive from 
the teaching machine. He may be allowed to answer questions posed by 
the machine, or even ask questions of his own, using conventional English. 
These and many, as yet, undreamed of applications lie over the horizon. 

It is probably unvsise to consider the potential elTccts of the 
various research endeavors discussed here on teacher education without 
a generous supply of pain killer on hand. Research means change. Re= 
search is the mortal enemy of the status quo. The responsibilities on 
teacher preparation institutions and on the in-service education programs 
are heavy. It would be foolish for university faculty members to believe 
that we could remain untouched by this upheaval of traditional school 
practices. What we need is a program of teacher education that is 
responsive to these new ideas and is noxible enough to adapt to them. 

The research discussed has included examples of research on the 
learner and on methods to help him become more independent in his 
thinking, nesv notions regarding the character of productive thinking and 
productive thinkers, investigations of research on the interaction of teacher 
and pupil (both afTective and cognitive), and on basic modifications of 
the curriculum. 

We are clearly on the threshold of much new knowledge of teaching 
and education. Living and working in this era will not be easy, but it 
will not be dull either. It is up to us to meet the challenge of this new 
information with ingenuity and creativity so that we are masters of the 
new ideas and developments rather than slaves to them. 
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Teacher and Classroom Influences 
on Individual Learning 



Ned A. Flanders 



SUPPOSE a student is working on a problem and reaches a point at 
which he must make a decision. If he considers the alternatives and then 
makes his own decisions, his actions will appear to be relatively independ- 
ent. If he is unable to make decisions without some help, we would con= 
sidcr his action to be rclativuly dependent. In every classroom situation 
there is a certain amount of dependence that may be directed toward the 
teacher, toward other members of a croup, or toward authority symbols 
of some sort. Students difTer in their tendency to respond with independent 
or dependent behavior, in a given situation, and this tendency has been 
studiea as a personality trait. 

By the time chiidren reach school age, the personality trait of 
dependencc=independence appears to be well established. Stendler (17) 
suggests that it is only when a child is sufficiently dependent to be pleased 
at parent approbation that he can make rapid strides toward independence. 
The child with a good depcndenceHndependence ratio will develop into a 
normally independent adult, Stendler describes two critical periods when 
overdependence may develop: (a) when the child, at the end of his first 
year, tests his mother to see if he can depend upon her; and (b) when the 
parents and society begin to increase their demanda upon the child rapidly 
during the ages of two or three. Sears et al (15) found a substantial 
relationship between the frustration developed in childhood training, such 
as feeding practices, and the incidence of dependence observed by teachers. 
Support for these views can be found in the work of Frenkel-Brunswik 
(14) and her colleagues, who found measures of this personality trait 
to differ significantly in the interviews of prejudiced and unprejudiced 
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adults. She suggests that patterns of submission to parental authority^ 
and the aecompanying childhood frustrations, may be closely related to 
submjssion to authority in general. She states that this, in turn, . . 
would have the broadest impIicLitions for social and personal behavior 
both toward those with posvcr and those without it." 

Dependence and .ndependence 

From what wc already know about the teacher's influence on social 
processes and structures, it is clear that the teacher has the power to 
create, or can help to create, conditions which elicit primarily dependent 
reactions from [ill but the most independent students. If necessary, he can 
also force even the most independent students into dependent patterns of 
compliant behavior. On the other hand, by exercising some care, the 
teacher can create conditions which will encourage all students except the 
most dependent, to initiate more independent action and can create, if 
necessary, special circumstances in which even the most dependent can 
respond witli more independent behavior. 

Why be concerned with dependence and independence? What efFect 
will control of dependence have on learning? Not much research on 
classroom learning has been concerned with the concepts of dependence 
or independence, so the following comments must be speculative. 

Giveii the well documented fact thai patterns of dependent or in- 
dependent behavior arc established during preschool years, we may as- 
sume that all teachers face a range of individual difTerences with regard 
to this trait. It is most reasonable to suppose that a child will learn most, 
in a given classroom situation, when he can respond in a fashion that is 
consistent with his previous experience. For example. Smith (16) found 
in remedial reading courses for college students, that those students whose 
personality measures indicated that they might function best in a highly 
organized classroom with activities clearly structured did, in fact, learn 
more under these conditions compared with learning in classrooms not 
50 highly organized. 

The reverse conditions were also created and students whose per- 
sonality measures indicated the opposite trends learned more in less 
organized and less structured classrooms. It may be that when achieve- 
ment alone is considered, matching the social structure to the personality 
needs of the student will maximize learning. 

Vet following uus policy alone would probably reinforce existing 
pattenis of dependence or independence and any teacher must question 
the desirability of such procedures. There m_ay be times when independent^ 
prone students should leam to adjust to situations that require more 



dependent respooseF and when dependent prone students should learn to 
respond with more iuuupendent behavior. 

Besidas the problem of matching the situational requirements to the 
personality needs of the student^ it is obvious that the requircinents of 
certain educational objectives must also be matched to the learning 
activities. It seems unlikely that higher, more creative mental processes 
can take place wht' the prirnary mode of response is dependent. For 
example^ it seems unlikely that students can plan the steps necessary to 
reach a goal^ gain the insight required for creative problem hulvingj or 
generalize from one situation or anotherj under conditior of high de- 
pendency. Is it not equally true that for certain objective., that involve 
drill, following directions, or close coordination of individual effort, de- 
pendence on the teacher^ or surrogate authority figure, will result in 
greater efficiency? 

The balance between dependence and independence should be a 
function of the student's personality tendency, the requirements of the 
goal and the requirements of coordination in getting work done* It is 
hardly possible to imagine a desirable classrooni situation in which either 
maximum dependence or independence is maintained consistently. 

Research Using Interaction Analysis 

The effect of teacher influence on dependence is greater in some 
situations than it is in otharSi To investigate these relationships wc found 
it was necessary to devise an objective method of quantifying the qualita- 
tive aspects of the teacher's spontaneous behavior. We call our system 
"interaction analysis/' Since this research procedure will be basic to any 
discussion of controlling dependence, wa will now turn to a description 
of the technique. 

The system of observation used at the University of Minnesota made 
use of a classroom observer who classified verbal statements into one of 
ten categories once every three seconds. Because teacher influence was of 
central interest, seven categories were used for teacher statements, two 
for any student statements, and one category was used to indicate silence 
or confusion. The ten categories were: (a) clarify feeling constructively, 
(b) praise or encourage, (c) clarify, develop or make use of ideas sug- 
gested by students (d) ask questions, (e) lecture, (f) give directions, 
Cg) criticize, (hi student talk in response to the teacher, (i) student talk 
initiated by the student, and (j) silence or confusion. An observer's rac- 
ordj using this system, is a series of numbers representing the different 
kinds of verbal events over a particular period of homogeneous class- 
^ room activity. The original sequence of verbal events is preserved in the 
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observer's notes and a pair of events (sequence pair) is tabulated into a 
nuitriA, giving information about which event precedcd=^r followed— 
another. I'hc system Is called interaction analysis and is described in 
detail in an observer's manual (Flanders, 1960a). 

The major innovation of this system is the matrix. All the possible 
systematic inferences from the matrix have not yet been utilized. This 
device, however, does provide a teacher with more information, syate^ 
matically arranged, about his spontaneous behavior than heretofore has 
Dcen possible. For example, statements that the teacher makes as an 
immediate response to students are isolated and can be compared with 
teacher stntcments that trigger studcnf participation. Even the column 
totals which indicate the proportion of tLme spent in each of the ten 
categories constitute a surprise for some teachers. 

The first two years at the University of Minnesota were spent refining 
e categories of observation and developing a paper-and-pcncil attitude 
test on which students could indicate their attitudes toward the teacher 
and the class activities. A study of elementary and junior high classes m 
Minnesota and elementary classrooms in New Zealand (8) indicated that 
there were consistent difTcrences in the pattern of teacher statements when 
classrooms in which the students had more construcdve attitudes were 
compared with classrooms in which the attitudes were less constructive. 

A contract with the Cooperative Research Program, U.S. Office of 
Education, permitted measures of achievement to be investigated in more 
carefully controlled field studies. In one project all the materials necessary 
for a two week unit in seventh grade social studies and eighth grade 
mathematics were supplied to teachers carefully selected in order to 
represent the extremes of teacher influence present in a larger popula^ 
tion. The patterns of teacher verbal behavior were compared with gain in 
achievement as measured by pre- and post-tests. Student attitude inven- 
tory scores were also available. It was found (10) that the attitudes of 
students toward the teacher and class were significantly more constructive 
m classrooms in which achievement was higher. The verbal patterns of 
teachers in the superior classrooms were significantly different from those 
m the below average classrooms. These differences tended to support the 
hypotheses about teacher influence that were proposed in a chapter of the 
59th Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education (11). 

Further experiments were conducted in which teacher influence was 
controlled by training a teacher to role-plav nRrticular patterns of teacher 
influence. Filson (7) showed that when the learning goal.^ are unclear 
as m a new task, lecturing and giving directions increase the dependence 
of students on the teacher. Amidon ( 1 ) showed that the achievement 
of dependent prone students in geometo' is lower when teacher control 



is maintained by an above average use of lecturing, giving directions* and 
criticizing. On the other hand, when the teacher's control was maintained 
by an above average use of questions fQllovvcd by the development of 
the students' ideas, achievement was significantly higher. AndersiMi (6) 
showed that dependent=prone students see teacher behavior difTerently 
than do the less dependent-prone, and they both have different expecta- 
tions concerning the teacher's role. 

The last project at Minnesota was an in-service training program 
in which teachers were trained to use interaction analysis in order to 
obtain information about their own spontaneous behavior. Participation 
in a ten-week course produced significant changes in the spontaneous 
verbal patterns of teachers. The use of interaction analysis as a method 
of feedback (12 ) for teachers showed considerable promise. 

Part of the in-service training project included the design and pro- 
duction of five sound filmstrips for use in the in-service training of 
teachers (13). The set was produced by the Audio-Visual Education 
Service, University of Minnesota; the filmstrips vary in length from 15 to 
45 minutes, are in color and include a tape recording for sound repro- 
duction. Number one deals with the attitudes of teachers toward in- 
service training. Number two introduces the basic coneepts used in inter- 
action analysis. Number three defines and gives examples of the ten 
categories. Number four demonstrates how to tabulate and interpret a 
matrix. Number five shows an application of interaction analysis to a 
teacher-pupil planning session in ninth grade social studies. Companion 
instructional materials for the use of filmstrip viewers are not yet com- 
pleted. 

The filmstrips were used successfully as part of observation training 
' in a Minnesota school system during 1960-61. They also have been used 
for workshops at Temple University and the Teachers' Laboratoi^ i na- 
tional Training Laboratories, Bethel, Maine, during the summer of 1961, 
The extended research program at Minnesota has involved arbitrary 
value judgnienis which guided rescarcli activitias including what was 
studied and how it was studied. One value was that the educational re- 
search should be practical in an engineering sense and make use of 
techniques that can be carried out in classrooms. Another set of values 
concernod superior and inferior teaching. It was decided that in a su- 
perior classroom: (a) student achievement of the content objectives 
should be higher than average^ in spite of the limitations of our measuring 
instruments; (b) student attitudes should be more constructive, giving 
above average scores on an inventory that includes scales of teacher 
attractiveness interest in doing schoolwork, fairness of rewards nnd 
punishments, less dependence on teacher direction^ and less disabling per- 
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sonal anxiety; and (c) the students* perceptions of the educational objec- 
tives and alternative classroom activities should be taken into considera- 
tion as part of the social situation, especially in planning work. 

This value system operated to give us hunches about what is im- 
portant in the teaching-learning process, what instruments to develop, and 
what comparisons might give us most information. These values were 
somewhat like an insurance pohcy designed to protect our research Iii- 
terests, but like all insurance, there was no guarantee of positive or nega- 
tive research results. Some of our hypotheses about teacher influence were 
rejected, others supported, even though all were "insured." 

Controllmg Dependence 

Our research shows that the teacher's behavior is a significant factor 
in the control of classroom dependence. After observing o^er 100 teachers 
at all grade levels and tabulating over 1,250,000 tallies, our research team 
has reached some general conclusions* 

First, dependence is higher in most o£ our public school classrooms 
than is necessao^ to control and coordinate the learning activities. If 
dependence were slightly lower, it is our hunch that more creative learn- 
ing could take place. The evidence for this statement can be summarized 
as follows* 

Common practice in today's classrooms with regard to teacher in- 
fluence can be expressed by the "rule of two-th^ds." Two-thirds of the 
time spent in a classroom, someone is talking. Two-thirds of the time 
someone is talking, it is the teacher — for the teacher talks more than all 
the students combined. Two-thirds of the time that the teacher is talking, 
he is lecturing, giving directions, or criticizing the behavior of students. 
One-third of the time he is asking questions, reacting to student ideas, 
or giving praise. 

In a classroom in which there is greater freedom for intellectual 
curiosity, for expressing ideas, more positive attitudes, and more achieve- 
ment of content, the rule of two-thirds becomes, in effect, the "rule of 
one-half." 

'n these same superior classrooms, there is an element of flexibility 
in tht influence patterns of the teachers not found in below average 
classrooms. Teacher behavior is simply less predictable. On one occasion 
the teacher may dominate and supervise work very closely, on another 
occasion the teacher may provide a very low level of participation and 
most of this is indirect. 

It is oiir guess that there is less dependence in these superior class- 
rooms. There is more self^direction and independence of teacher direc- 
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tion. Students can concentrate more energy on the learning task and less 
energy on finding out how to pleaie the teacher. Students are oriented 
more to the discipline of the problem at hand and less to the authority of 
the teacher. 

Second, when students have more independence, they have different 
attitudes toward their teacher and their peer group. Our research did not 
collect information about peer group standards of behavior and participa- 
tion in the superior and below average classrooms. On a subjective basis, 
the following theory fits what we saw in the classrooms we observed. 

In the below average classrooms the peer group forces seemed more 
potent because the students expressed what might be called "aggressive 
countcr=dependencc." There was a shared satisfaction in resisting teacher 
innucncc more often. The standards the group set for itself seemed to be 
contrary to those desired by the teacher more often. In this sense, peer 
group forces %vere more easily noticed, they were points of friction. 

In the superior classrooms, on the other hand, peer group forces 
were less apparent. It Is our hunch, however, that they were just as potent 
if not more potent compared with below average classrooms. One can 
assume that as students become more independent of teacher direction, 
their own status becomes more clearly difTercntiated from other students. 
The more capable students had more freedom to exert influence within 
their own groups. H, H, Anderson and his colleagues (2,3,4,5) have al- 
ready shown that student leaders tend to imitate patterns of teacher 
influence in their peer contacts. His research would suggest that the flexi- 
ble, more indirect pattern of the superior classroom teacher would more 
likely be followed in student-to=student contacts. 

It seemed to us that the big difference was that the forces within 
the peer group were more consistent with the purposes of the teacher in 
the superior classrooms. Teacher influence and group standards were more 
compatible and mutually supportive. 

Third, one way to describe the teaching process is to say that a 
teacher accepts the initial dependence of students and then designs a 
series of experiences such that the student becomes more responsive to 
(or dependent on) the requirements of the learning task and less re- 
sponsive to the authority of the teacher. It is in this sense that successful 
content achievement or problem solving is, itself, therapeutic. The thrill 
of achievement contributes to the intellectual and emotional maturation 
of the student. 

The delicate timing involved in this process requires a teacher to 
decide when to be more direct and restrict the freedom of action of 
students and when to be more indirect und expand the frccdrni of action 
of students. To make these decislcns accurately as often as is possible the 
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teacher needs as much information as he can collect. Teachers who ask 
more questions and clarify and develop students' perceptions will obtain 
more information than will teachers whose natural style is more direc- 
tive. Our hunch is that the former make more decisions correctly partly 
because they have more practice. They are also in a better position to 
deveFop princirlcR that guide their behavior. They have a richer teaching 
experience. 
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Social Class: Educational Attitudes 
and Participation 



Richard A, Cloward and 
James A. Jones 



WHAT we do about a persisting social problem, such as poor aca^ 
demic achievement, depends in large part on our assumptions about the 
forces that produce it. Every approach to this problem is based on cer- 
tain assumptions, explicit or implicit, about why the problem it is seeking 
to solve exists In the first place. We shall set forth here some ideas which 
we hope are helpful in dealing with the problem of poor academic per^ 
formance among certain categories of children. ^ 

The problem we will examine is that of the generally direct correla^ 
tion between socioeconomic position and academic achievement. TTiere 
are, of course, important qualifications which should be noted when this 
correlation is discussed. Although the correlation holds generally when 
the various strata of our society as a whole are conipared, it may not 
necessarily hold for certiiin Important subgroupings; some ethnic groups 
may tend to perform well despite their low socioeconomic position- some 
groups may tend to perform poorly despite very high socioeconomic posi- 
tion. Tlie point is not that the correlation is unvarying whatever the 
specialized status categories which one compares, but rather that it tends 
h« 1 ^xf data upon which this paper is based were drawn from surveys conducted 

°^ Collimbiu University, in conjuncnon 

with Mobilization for Youth, Inc. ^uiijunwiitm 
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to hold for very large aggregates of the population despite these mtenial 
variations. 

If we ask whether this general correlation can partly be explained 
by class differences in emphasis on education^ the answer is probably yes. 
Howevefj the problem of underachievement in low income groups caoBOt 
be explained simply by difTcrcnccs in emphasis on education, althoiigh 
the representatives of educational Institutions may find it convenient to 
explain it in this way. It must also be recognized that other forces com- 
bine to produce lower levels of achievement in low income groups, sev- 
eral of which might be noted. 

influences on Achievernent 

One force making for lower levels of academic achievement among 
poor youth is the fact that they receive less instructional time, A number 
of factors combine to diminish instructional time* not the least of which 
is teacher turnover. For a variety of reasonSi many teachers are reluctant 
to teach in the slum school. A study ol the career patterns of Chicago 
pubHc school teachers documents the faci that teachers normally begin 
their careers in lower class neighborhoods, where there are more vacan- 
cicsj and transfer out as soon ns they canr In addition to high turnover, 
this also means that teachers m slum schools are generally less experi- 
enced- The effect of this situation is especially unfortunate when one 
considers the characteristic instability of many slum communities, not to 
mention the economic uncertainties of slum youngsters' lives and the 
frequent changes in the composition of their family. It is important that 
the school, as represented by its teachers, be a constant, stable, omni- 
present force in the community. 

Because of the greater turnover of teachers in slum schools* the 
relative inexperience of these teachers, and the geographic mobility of 
low income families^ slum youth receive less actual instructional time than 
do school children in middle class neigliborhoods. Indeed, one study of a 
deprived-area school indicated that as much as 80 percent of the school 
day was devoted to discipline or organizational detail; even with the best 
teachers this figure never fell below 50 percent.''* 

A second force making for underachievement stems from the strong 
tendency in our ^ncicty to niotivatc academic achievenient by holding out 
the promise of future occupational rewards. It should be pointed out, 

^Sue: Howard UiHjkDr. ''The Career of the Chicago Public School Tencher." 
Aniericfin Srwinkfificat Reviinv, Vol. 17, No, 7, July 1952, p. 470=76. 

^ Martin P. DLUiLsch. Afirutriiy ON>up and Clam Sfutus ris Rvlatcd to Social 
ami Pcrmnality Factors in Scholajitic Achievanwnt. New York: The S iety for 
Applied Anitiropology, Monograph Number 2, iyf?0. p. 23, 
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however, that educational attainment does not necas-^^arily enable the 
lower-class person to overcome the disadvantages of his low social origins 
Thus workers' sons with ''some college" education r e about as well off 
[financially] as a group as the sons of nonmanual fathers who have graduated 
from high school bu£ not attended college. Similarly, high school graduation 
for the sons of workers results in their being only slightly better off than the 
sons of nonmanual workers who have not completed high school/ 

To the extent that one's social origins, despite education, still con- 
stitute a restraining influence on upward tnovenient, we may assume 
that other objective consequences of social position intervene, such as the 
ability of one's family to give one a start in a business or profession by 
supplying funds or influential contacts. 

The innucnce of social class as a deterrent to social mobility despite 
the possession of education, becomes all the more important when coupled 
wjth mfluences stemming from race and nationality. It hardly needs t 
be sa.d that race usually acts as a major barrier to occupational mobility 
no matter what the educational achievement of the person involved This 
situation is easing, to be sure, as progress in fair employment practices 
for all racial groups is slowly achieved. Nevertheicss, it would be grossly 
maccurate to say that a Negro youth in our society has the same chance 
as a white youth to become upwardly mobile given an equivalent level 
of education. It is not in the least uncommon to find Negro youth with 
college training forced to take employment in semiskilled and lower white 
collar^ positions. Among the professions, only teaching and social work 
nave been readily available to them. 

Tlic point is, of course, that the major inducement to educational 
achievement in our society is the promise of future occupational rewards 
If, however, it is known in advance that these rewards will be largely 
withhekl from ccrtiiin socioeconomic and racial groups, then it is unlikely 
that high levels of educational achievement can be sustained in such 
groups. Tiius, academic performance may be devalued because the young 
111 Hueli groups see no relationship between such attainment and the 
realities of their future. 

What we have been saying about the relationship between educational 
performance and occupational rewards assumes, of course, that discrepan- 
cies between the two tend to be perceived by low income and minority 
groups in our society. Generally speaking, the evidence available docs 
suggest that perceptions of opportunity do accord with the reality. In this 
connection, Hyman summarizes data which show that there arc distinct 
difTerentials by socioeconomic status in judgments retarding the acccssi- 

ncMk^i^v ^'i V^'"a ""1 ^V^^'V^ Wendi^. Sociai Mohifity in Industrial .v«^/<-/v. 
UuKUey and Los Angeles, C rornia: University of Culifornia Press, 1959. p. yy. 
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bility of occupational rewards. Thus 63 percent of one sample of persons 
in professional and managerial positions felt that the "years ahead held 
good chances for advancement*' while only 48 percont of a sample of 
factory workers gave this response- Furthermore, the factory workers vvcre 
more likely to think that "getting along well with the boss'' or being a 
"friend or relative of the boss" were important determinants of mobility; 
professional and executive personnel were more likely to stress ''quality 
of work'' and ''energy and willingness." Such findings suggest that low 
income persons do indeed ^rceive the impact of social origins upon their 
life changes. If these are the perceptions of occupational mobility held by 
parents in such groups, it is hardly likely that children in such families 
would hold contrary views on a wide scale. Under such circumstances, 
the perception of the role 'Of education as a channel of mobility may 
fail to assume the importance which we might otherwise wish. 

Third, it should be noted that the distinctive socialization of slum 
youth pones a barrier to academic achievement if the school is organized 
essentially in terms of middle class valueSp as is typically the case. In the 
development of curricula and the structuring of teacher roles, this culture 
conflict (as distinct from the timewom emphasis on cultural deprivation) 
has never been fully recognized~a fact that puts the lower class child at 
a distinct disadvantage in competition with the middle class child. 

The problem of difTerential socialization vis-d-vis educational 
achievement can best be seen by looking at certain ethnic and nationality 
values, By and large, immigrant groups historically have entered our social 
structure at the bottom, and thus it is in the lower class that these values 
have had the greatest impact. In many of the groups which have come 
to this country^ distinctive systems of values were already well established 
and thus tended to persist here for a number of generations. Although 
tlie more supefficial ai^pects of the American middle class value system 
may have been acquired rapidlys the more subtle and deeply embedded 
aspects of the Old World values were abandoned less readily, Indoed, 
there is good reason to think that many of these values continue to exert 
a profound influence upon the behavior of many persons in the second 
and third gencrationst 

The point to be made about these persisting value orientations is 
that they do not always facilitate success in the school. Our system of 
education pluses a strong stress upon doing rather than being, upon a 
future orientation rather than an orientation toward the present or the 

^Herbert H. Hyman. "The Value Syslcms of DifTcrent Clm^QH; A Social- 
Psychological Conii^bufion to the Analysis of StraljficatiDn.'' In: Rcinhnrd Hcndix 
imd Lipsytj editorN, Class Status and Power. Cilcncoc, lllinoiH: llie h^rec 

Press, 1953. 
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past, upon the notiDn that man is iupcrnrdinate to nature rather than 
in harmony with it or subjugated by it, upon the notion that man is 
flexible and plastic and capabie of change rather thaii that he is essentially, 
and perhaps imjnutably, evil. A child who has not acquired these par^ 
ticular value orientations in his home and community "is not as likely 
to compete successfully with youngsters among whom these values are im- 
plicitly taken for granted.o Part of the problem of underachievcmcnt 
among some lower class persons may therefore be attributed to the exist- 
ence of these alternative value orientations to which the young are 
differentially socialized. 

The failure of the schooi to take these difTering value patti rns Into 
account constitutes a striking form of inequality. In this connection, there 
are at least three respects in which equality can be understood. First, 
equality means that equivalent educational facilities shall be available 
whatever the socioeconomic position of the child, Second, equality means 
that individual differences in learning patterns shall be taken into ac- 
count. Finally, equality means that the educational system shall not be 
organized m such ways as to favor children who are socialized in one 
rather than another part of the social structure. 

Differentials in socialimtion, arising from socioeconomic position 
and ethnic origins, must, like individual difTerences in learning, also be 
adjusted to by the school system. If the educational enterprise is simply 
an extension of the middle class home, then it follows that only middle 
class children will tend to do well in school. If the school fails to practice 
equality in these several respects, then it can be understood as con- 
tributing to the very problem which it otherwise deplores. 

Keeping such factors as these in mind wc propose to examine the 
limited problem or differences in attitudes toward education by social 
class. In addition, we shall ask whether involvement in educational activi- 
ties=-such as visiting the school or participating in parent=tcachcr associa- 
tions-^appreciably influences these attitudes and. if so, in which socio^ 
economic strata. 



Data and Indices 

llie data upon which this paper is based were gathered in the course 
of a survey of attitudes of adult residents living in the Lower East Side 

^For one account of these valuo orientations, see: Florence Kluckhohn 
^Varnuions m the Basic Values of Family Systems." In: Nnrmnn W. Hl^H and 
u 1-. Vogcl: A Afoc/ern Immduction to the Family. Glencoc, IliinLiis: -Hiij Free 
Pres.. 1960. 304.16. See also the hook by Frnnk Riessmim which j ■ . directly 
to the relaiionship between value difrerences and educational achicvuMienf Tiw 
Culturally Deprived Child. New Yorkr Harper & Row, Publishers, inc,, 1962. 



of Manhattan. For generations the Lower East Side has been lab^-led a 
slum. Traditionally, it has been the first resideiitial area for immigrants 
to this country. At present, about half of the 100,000 residents of the 
community were born outside of the United States. Ethnic groups in the 
area include Italians^ Jews^ Negroes, East Europeans, Chinese^ and a 
large scgracnt of Puerto Ricans. The last represent the mi reccnit wave 
of immigrants to the city. Except for those residing in a smattering of 
middle income cooperatives, about half of the population lives in tcne- 
mentSs and the other half in low income public housing. 

Survey SamplB 

A sample of residents was drawn by listing every known dwelling 
unit in the area, stratifying this list into 250 equal intervals of 133 housing 
unitSj and randomly selecting five households within each intervaL Since 
the listing of households corresponded to the geographical arrangement 
of housing units, the sample is a proportionate random sample, geo- 
graphically stratified^ One thousand two hundred and fifty households 
were selected in this way, Within each of these households, an effort 
was made to interview one person, 20 years or older. The person to be 
interviewed was also randomly selected. 

Interviews were actually conducted with 988 of the 1,250 potential 
respondents, for a completion rate of 79 percent. About half of the per- 
sons with whom interviews were not conducted refused to be interviewed. 
Preiiniinary probes of the data, and comparisons with census materials 
indicate that the obtained 988 interviews can be taken as reasonably 
representative of the community under study. Interview losses were great- 
est among the older residents of the community, and in households with 
no adolescent members. Completion rates were quite high among Puerto 
Ricans and residents of low income public housing. Interviews were con- 
ducted entirely or partly in 13 languages,^ thus reducing any bias in the 
sample toward those residents who were more culturally assimilated, 

MBasurm of Social Class 

Since this paper deals with the impact of involvement in educational 
matters upon attitudes toward education by social class, we turn now to a 

1 hat a stratinQd random mi rjle in which tho s^iriipling proporlinn is the 
Slime within strnfa. WiUiani G, * ochran. Sffmplint,* Tevhniques. New York! 
John Wiley -^1 Sons, Inc., 1953. p. 67, 

"The languages were: English^ Spanishi Yiddish, Qyrman, Polish, Italian, 
Russiani Ukranian, French, Hungarian^ Japanese, Chineso, and Gruck, 
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«, -H-""' "°"°u- """""y *° an individual's Ecneral 

standing .„ a hierarchy of positions. Since wc can always locatfrome 
.nd.viduals whose ficneral standing in the society is highe/or Jower ^Tn 
others every society is stratified into social clas.es. Social class seems to 
have two dtmcnsions: a productive dimension and a consumptive dtaen! 
sion The former involves the degree to which an individual possesses 
w^lth knowledge and power. It is most commonly represented by an 
mdwiduars income education and oeeupn.ion. The consumptive c«L„ 
s.on of SOCU.1 class .nvolves cxprMsions of a particular style of life a™d i, 
measured by how a person spends his money, where his child;e.^ are 
educated, and what values he espouses.' The indsx of social clasrwhich 
.s employed in this study is a measure of a person's general po^^^n 
wuh respect to the produai.e aspects of class. li is. thereire. a measure 
of a person's general educational, occupational and economic position 

In the course of the survey interview, the respondent was asked 
h,s occupation, how many years of school he had completed, and the 
total famtly mcome. Information about the education and occu'pat"ou of 
the res,x>ndent s spouse, if any, was also obtained. The measure of socia 
class ,s based upon the education and occupation of the head of the 

.Irfon^haTit^omr ^' '"""^ '■^'J"^'^" '"^ °* ™ 

The head of the household Wiis classified into one of four occuoa 

m ■ ^'Zrf '\ P™f^«^io"»l^. semiprofessionals. manager? Tnd 
oflSemIs; (b) clerks and salesmen; (c) craftsmen, foremen and seK 
employed white and blue collar workers; and (d) operat"ves service 
workers laborers, and permanently unemployed persons.'^Thrhe^d o "he 
household was also clussifled ihto one of four educotionaT groups (a) 
comp eted some college or more; (b) finished high school ^ (c^^ com^ 
pleted some h,gh school; and (d) finished grade school or le« 

Finally, t ie adjusted family income was classified into one of four 
catc«o les; a) less than the minimum wage of $1.25 per hour; (b) n orl 
than the minimum wage, but less than the Lower East Side medHn 
income: (e) more than the Lower East Side median income but les 

ncome -n? 1°"" "'"f'''" ^"^ ^* 'h^" the national medi^" 

income,. Tlicse classifications wore then combined into three groups which 

q'^MrdTSa'nd'tv^.^"'^^ Cl^ss. '^and'-t'h'e 

^Sct rimcmg otherH: Joseph A K ifil Th . ^ 
York. Hon, Rln^har. * Wmstnn Inc 1057- n"!''lT% S!?^^ Sirurturc, New 

LitGrQUire on Social StrunfkaHon f/I,^iI;l ■ ^ ^inm^, " J he C urreni 

418; January 1953/ American Journal Sacialoffy 58: J9l- 
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On the basis of this index of social clasSp 44 percent of the residents 
were classified as Lower Class, 36 percent as Working ClasSp and the 
remainder, 20 percent, as Lower Middle Class or above. The typical 
lower class person in our index has had less than an eighth grade educa- 
tion, is employed as an unskilled or service worker, and lives in a family 
vvhose inconie per person is less than the minimum wage, ^riie typical 
lower middle class person, on the other hand, is a professional or semi- 
professionalj has had some college education, and lives in a family 
whose income per person is above the national median. The working class 
member falls between these two extremes. He is usually a skilled worker, 
clerk or salesman with at least some high school education, and lives in a 
family whose income per person is about average for residents of the 
Lower East Side. 



Mmasurlng InvolyBmmnt In Educafionat Acflvities 

One of the most striking things about our educational system is that 
there are virtually no formal channels through which persons without 
children in the public schools can make known their feelings about edu^ 
eational matters. Those without children in school arc restricted to par- 
ticipation in the educational system through budget hearings or ad hoc 
"citizens for better schools" committees. Thus, involvement in educa- 
tional matters is virtually restricted to persons with children in the public 
schools. 

For persons with children in school there are two ways to become 
involved in education, The first, and the most preferred way, is through 
active participatian in the local Parcnt=Teacher Association, The second 
U through informal visits to the school and discussions with educational 
personnel. 

P rsons who are involved in the firsi way arc likely to focus upon 
problems of the educational system* such as obtaining funds to conduct 
special programs, motivating more participation by parents, and attempt- 
ing to grasp the reasons for certain schuol proccdLncs and problems. 
Parents who confine their participation to visiting the school arc much 
more likely to focus upon the educational problems or success of their 
particular children. Many persons believe that involvement in education 
through the Parent-Teacher Association is preferable to Involvement 
through visiting the schools. By participating in the meetings and activities 
of the organization, they believe that the parent gains a better perspective 
of the problcniH of llic schuul, and ihal lie finds himself in a better 
position to make his desires known and to get them acted upon. 



Our measure of involvement attempts to take these matters into 
account by: (a) being restricted to persons with children in the public 
schools; and (b) by weighting more heavily active participation in the 
Parent-Teacher Association, Persons who are past or present officers of 
the PTA, therefore, are considered most involved in educational matters. 
Slightly less involved are those who, ahhough not officers of the As- 
sociation, attend mo .t of its meetings. Persons who are nominal mem- 
bers of the PTA are considered more involved than those who just visit 
the schools, while parents who do not even visit the schools are deemed 
to be least involved. Excluded from the index are respondents in house- 
holds where no one is attending school (61 percent of the sample), 
arjd respondenta in households where all of the children attend private 
or parochial schools (2 percent of the sample). The distribution of re- 
spondents according to the five categories of the involvement index is as 
follows: 

Percent 

Past or present ofiicers of the PTA 4 
Attends most or ail of the meetings of the PTA 7 
Belongs to PTA, but attends few meetings IS 
Does not belong to PTA, but visits the school 45 
No contact with the schools 29 
Number of cases (with children in public schools) (360) 

As shown by the preceding figures, nearly half of the residents of 
the community who become mvolved in educational matters do so at 
the lowest level— visiting the schools, presumably to discuss their own 
children's educational progress. Over onc=fourth of the persons in the 
community to whom avenues of participation in educptionnl matters are 
open fail to avail theiiiselvcs of these opportunities. 

Because of the small number of persons who are highly involved 
in education, only three divisions of the index will bo used. We shall 
distinguish between those who have no contact with the schools, those 
who visit the school but do not belong to the Parent-Teacher Association, 
and those who are members of the PTA. 



Attitudes Toward Education and Schools 

Tn this seciiun we will attempt to show whclher there are significant 
differences by social class in attUudcs toward education and toward 
schools as institutions. Although our findings generally confirm the re- 
sults of cnrlicr studies, they also show that the relaticrnHhlp hetwccn 
social class and attiiiuies toward educiition is more complicated than previ- 
ously was assumed. 
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THb fmporfancB of EducQtion 



Tilcre is much evidence which suggests that although educniion is 
vvidely valued in our society, it is not equally valued amoiiLL the .several 
social classes which make up the society. For example, Hymun sum- 
marized a national survey in which a sample of youths was asked: 
''About how much schooling do you think most young men need these 
days to get along well in the world?'' The results are shown in Tabic L 

Table 1. Class dinferen'lils in emphasis on the need 
for gollcge education 
(201 mrile.^. aged 14 to 

Socio^onomic position Percent recommending Number oi 

of family a college education respondents 



Wealthy and prosperous 74 39 

Middle class 63 100 

Lower class 42 62 



H. Hyman. "Tho Value Systems of DifTcrcnt Cb?^sg.^: A Sot:ird-PsychoIogienJ 
Conuibution to the Ani^y^h of Stratifiealion." Reinhufd Bcndjx nul S. hU Lip^ict, editgi^. 
CimSt Stains and Pawer^ Glencoei niinois' Free Press, 1953, p, 432. 

These data^ like others that HyTnan presents, show that a sizeable 
proportion of persons at each point in the rocIpI f^irueture consider n 
college education desirable. Even in the lowest level i soeiety, the pro- 
portion who amphasize the need for education is not smalL But it is also 
true that there are strong differences from one stratum to another. In 
genera!, the prop^^rtion recommending higher education increases with 
each upward step in the socioeconomic hierarchy.-*^ 

When, in our community survey, we asked the same question r 
ported by Hyman, the results obtained showed the same genera! relatic i- 
ship between social class and attitudes toward education. ^Fhe top half 
of Table 2 shows the results for all respondents in each class grouping, 
while the bottom, half shows the results ^ respondents in households 
where children are attendiflg schooL In both instanc^:'s the proportion 
of respondents saying that a young man needs more than a high school 
education (i-e., at least some college, or high school graduation plus 
technical training) increases as position in the class hierarchy increases. 
Thus, although three-fourths of the middle class respondents stated that 
it was desirable for a young man to have more than a high school educa- 
tion, only 59 percent of the working class respondents, and 41 percent 
of the lower class respondents stated that a young man needs this much 

^- At least one study in a foreign country (Sweden) Indicatgi that this dif^ 
ferential evaluation of education is not restrieted to th§ Amtrican class structure. 
See: Hudkj CantriL Public Opuiiufh 1935=1946, I Aiii^tluiii New Jcr&^iy. Vimccton 
Univiraity Press, 1951. p. 1 80-^8 L 
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education. If just those respondents from households where chUdren are 
attending school arc compared (bottom half of the tabjcj, the same 
relationship is observed, i ncept that the proportion of respondents saying 
that more than a high school eclucation is needed is larger for each 
class grouping. That i:., those ie^pondunts with children in the house- 
hold attending school place a higher vnluation on educritinn ihan thopc 
in households with no children. 

lable 2. Percent nf rQiporjdenti in each chiss who think that a young- 
man nceU;^ more than a high school education in order 
''to get along : jH in the world," * 

All rospondents 







Lower Working 


Middle 


Percent saying 


mare than 






high school etii 


Liciition 


41 59 


76 


Nurnbdr of case 




(434) . (354) 


(200) 






Rc^pnndenis with children 


in school only 






T ower Working 


Middle 


Percent saying 


mare than 






high school 




43 68 


81 


Number of ease 




(187) (142) 


(55) 


* The spec in i 


e question asked wa 


''About how mueh gehoglmg 


do you think most 


young men need 


tht'sy duy§ to get 


liluny well in the world?" 




Table 3 shows the proportion of respondents in eac 


h class i*rouping 



who Tncntioncd education when asked what "getting ahead" m^ans to 
them. Again there is a direct relationship between position In the class 
hierarchy and the importance placed on educatioi.. The relationships how 
ever, is riot especially strong. For all respondents, about one-fourth of 
tlie niiddJe class and less than onc-fifth of the lower and working class 
respondents said that obtaining or providing a good education came to 
mind when talking about gCLting ahead. If the top and bottom parts 
of Table 3 are compared, the same relationship holds, except that work- 
ing class respondgnts are much more like middle class respondents than 
lower Class respondents. 

Results such as these have often been taken to mean that low In- 
come people fail to understand the basic relationship between educa- 
tional achievement and occupational mobility. While this may in part 
be true, such an interpretation may also be oversimplified. In this con- 
nection, we asked people whether or not they thought that **a good educa- 
tion is essential to gettinE ahead.'' At least 95 percent of all respondents 
in all social classes replied in the affirmative, It is true, of couraej that 

o 
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questions of such a gcrjral and abstract order often elicit rather stereo- 
typed responses, and t. is may account for the uniformity of responses 
to this question by Hoeial class. On the other hnnd, there is also the 
possibility that other forees operate to produce chiss dllTercnces in the 
impoi lance of education. 

One possibility, of course, is that educational attitudes are innuenccd 
by the occupational levels which people define as meeting the criterion of 
'^getting ahead." The answer to the question of hosv much education 
a person needs to get ahead in the world may be inlluenccd consider- 
nbly by the respondent's dcfmition of an appropriate occupational level. 
Thus low income people may perceive the relationship between educa- 
tion and mobility, but nevertheless give lowc estimates of the amount 
of education required to get ahead simply bccau;.c they are or jnted 
toward correspondingly lower positions in the social structure than their 
■ liddle and upper income counterparts. 

A partial test of this possibility is available \v)th data from the 
survey. Residents of the Lower East Side were asked: ^'Suppose soniL; 
outstanding yuung man asked your advice on what svould be one of 
the best occupations to aim toward, Whnt one occupation do you think 
you would advise him toward?" Most of the respondents said that they 
would advise him to take up one of the professions or semiprofcssions. 
Many of the respnndents, however, did not indicate this opinion. They 
either said that the/ could not advise the young man, or would advise him 
toward a nonprofessional career. If differences in the occupational level 
toward which persons are oriented account for class differences in the 
amount of c :ucation deemed necessary, then there will be no difTerences 
between the classes when occupational level is l ntrolled. lie data are 
presented in Tables 4 and 5. 



Tablo 3, Percent of respondents Ui each elm 


1 who say that 


'^getting 


ahead*' meaoi obtaining 


or providing a 


good education 






Total 


number of respi 


Dndents 




Lower 


Working 


Middia 


Percent saying good education 


17 


19 


24 


Numh^^ cases 


(434) 


(354) 


(200) 




Respondents 


with children in school only 




Lower 


Working 


Middle 


Pereent saying good education 


19 


26 


25 


Number of casis 


(187) 


iI42) 


(55) 



* The Rpeeffie nnesHon n^ked "Wtv^n w** *^/]k "^^^^ul z^V-ir.-- -^^^end or ^^i'-^^ "n 

the world, what sorts of things coma to mind? (What does get ring ahead mean to 
you?) Anyihing alBO?'* 
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rablc 4. Percent of rc^nonUcntM in cacfi class svhu hink ihni a yoimg 
nuin iwcth more iliun a liijiih Nchiiiii cJiicunun in orJur '*in yet along 
well in tlic wuriii'' by level ol' occupationu! aspiraiion.'*' 



t.ower Won Middle 



Prof, and Prof, and Prof, and 

semiproi. Oiher scmipror Uther scmiprof. Olher 

l-erc< nt mnre than 

a high school education 50 29 62 54 75 77 

Numhcr of cuse^ (24H) (243) (111) (131) (69) 

*■ The sput'ific ijije^tion asked lo determine ItfVel of oeeupalion^il aspiratiiin was. 
"Suppose >ioniL' oiiisianding ynung nian asked your advice on wMmI uiui]d he one of iiie 
he^i t^eeupaikjns iu iiim ioward. Whai fj/je occupation do yna think >uii would iitlvise hini 
toward?" 

'! :iblc 5. Percent of respondents in h elass who say that ^'getting 
ahtiad" nieans obtaining or prij^uh ig a gur^v! educatiun 
by level of occpuaiionai aspiration. 

L u vvu r Wo r k i n g M j d d I e 

Prof, and Pruf. and Prof, and 

semiprof. Other Ncmiprof, aer semiprof. Other 



Percent saying good 

education 12 II 24 9 25 22 

Number of cases (248) (186) (243) (III) (131) (69) 



Members of the three chisses iire then subdivided inttj those who 
would and ihysu who would iiot auuse the young muri to lake up a 
professional or semiprofcssional career. When the responses about how 
much education a young man should have arc then examined (Table 4), 
ihe difTerenees between the classes observed pre ously still remain. It 
can he seen, however, that respondents' definition^ of tin appropriate 
ctifeer for a talented young man have a much gr tter impact rimong 
lower class persons than among %vorking or middle class persons, -^mong 
lowci class respundcnts who would advise a voung man to take up a 
professional or scmiprofessional career, half state that a youne man 
needs more than a high school education to get along well in the w^orld, 
wheruas among those who would not advise a young man toward such a 
career, only about 30 percent feel that more than a high school educa= 
lion is needed. As we move up the class ladder, this differenec gradually 
decreases, and, in fact, among middle class respondents, the definiliun 
of an appropriate career for a young man makes no diircrtnce at alh 
It would seem, therefore, that lower class persons place less emphasis 
upon education for edueution's sake, since their estimates as to the anhuinl 
ui edutati^ui a young man needs are most atteeteU by die level of 
occupalional aspiration. 
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When occupational aspiration h controlled and the responses of the 
several social classes to questions regarding the meaning of "getting 
ahead'' are compared, the results, as shosvn in Table 5, are generally 
similar The impact of the delinition of an appropriate career for a talented 
young man is greater in the lower and working classes than in the 
niiddie cla;.s. McJiibwrb of the iniudle class who do not feel tliat the 
professions or seniiprofessions are an appropriate caruer for a talented 
young man arc just as hkcly to mention education as a means of getting 
ahead as arc 'tose who do feel diis way. One may conclude frum this 
that middle class persons arc more likely than lower or working chiss 
persons to think of education as good in and of itself, regardless of the 
occupatiun they have in mind when advising a young pgrson about careers. 

Yet, the matter is not this simple, for adding to the complications 
of the picture of the relationship between class attitudes towards educa- 
tion are perceptions of the place of education in a person's conception 
of "the good life." One question we asked was, "Wh it kinds of things 
come to mind when you tliink of a good life for (the children in this house- 
hold)?" The results are shown in Tables 6 and 7. Both of these tables— 
the first for boys and the second for girIs=-show the percentage of re- 
^'pondcnt . in each chiss grouping who mentioned education as an aspect 
uf a "good life" for the children in the household. Both tables fail to 
show that the importance placed on education increases as position in thu 
class hierarchy increases. If anything, each shows that the working class 
respondents arc ^^lightly more likely to mention education than nrc their 
middle or lower class counterparts. This is especially true for respondents 
in households where children are attending school. 

The results of Tables 6 and 7, wh'ch indicate that education is slight- 
ly more salient for working class parents, are difFicult to interpret. One 



Table (!. Perceniagi: of respondents in each cla.^s who my that edncation 
comes to mind when ''iey think of a good ! fe for the boys in the houiehold.* 

All respondents 





Lower 


Work ing 


Middle 


percent mcnnoning education 


56 


62 


57 


Number '>f cases 


(208) 


(155) 


(60) 




Respondents w 


ith children 


in school only 




Lower 


Working 


Middle 


Pcrceni mentioning education 


59 


67 


59 


Nurnher of ca^es 


( ' 57) 


(123) 


(41) 



^ lily sriyyilic queHijyn asKed was. ''Most peoplo WQUld iiky to EQe qhildron have 
u good life. Cuuld you leil nw what comes to mind when you think a good life for 
(name hoys in house), Anything else?*' 
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T^hlc 7. Percent of respondent's In Cfn:h class v 1^ ^ny that education 
cttnies to mind when they think of a good life for the girls in the household. • 

All respondents 
Lower Working Middle 

Percent menlloning education 56 6] bJ, 

Number of mxs (iy6) ( 134) (53) 



Respondents with children in school only 
Lower Working Middle 

Percent mentioning education 56 65 59 

Number of cases (148) {'OS) f37) 

* The specifle question c ked wm, "(Mast peoplr ,ould likr- to sec chihiren h.ivt: 
Q gqqd life.! Could you tell r^r- what "nmcs to mind when you think of ri good life for 
(name girls in house)? Anything else. 

possibiiity is that ediu ation is more problematic for svorking class parents 
than for cither lower or middle class parents. It has already been shown 
that menibers of all classes pfceivc the connection between education 
and social mobility, Tables 6 i . may reflect reality considerations. 
Middle class parents with a more secure economic position probably are 
less concci d about providing adequate education for their children, take 
such education for graDted, and hence are less likely to report this as a 
factor when thinking of a good life for their children. Lower class parents, 
on the other hand, probably perceive education as a bit beyond their 
financial capacity, and react by deemphasizing education when thinking 
of a good life for their children. For working class parents, however, an 
adequate education is neither assured nor beyond the realm of possibility. 
Tliis would make education more problematic for working class parents, 
and would heighten its saliency, Bolstering this would be the tendency of 
middle class parents to perceive education as an end in and of itself, 
and the tendency of lower class persons to perceive educatior as a means 
toward an end. Both may operate to reduce the salicncy of education as 
an element of parents' conception of a good life for their children. In 
comparisons of c!ass conceptions of a good life for children, therefore, 
education would be more salient for working class parents. 

The School as an Instifufion 

Residents' evaluations of the local public schools undouotedly have 
a profound effect on the ability of the school to mobilize public support 
for its programs. School authorities nftcn complain of public apathy toward 
school p jbiems and of the difficLity of generating support for new ven- 
tures in education. At the same time, some persons have charged that 
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?. liuols are in, but not nf the communiiy — that, especially in low in- 
come areas— school authuiiLics arc uninterested in, if not antagonistic to- 
wards the local residents and their ofTspring, The school, some Iiavc said, 
fails to adapt its educational techniques and routines to the vnlncs and 
learning habits of the population it serves. This, in turn^ apparently 
creates a baniur between Uie school and Ivi community, resuliin^ in mu- 
tual misunderstanding and hostility. For these reasons^ and because the 
school is deemed a middle class institution,-^ our expectation a hat low- 
er class residents would evaluate the schools more negaUvdy th.^u middle 
class residents. Yet, as Tables 8 to 12 shovVj the reverse turned out to be 
true in the community which wc studied. 

The data presented in Table 8 were constnictcd from respondents' 
selections of community problems from a h'st of five.— In general, schools 
were not considered much oi a problem^ ranking fourth in he list of 
five. It can be seen from Table 8 that designation of the public schools 
as the first or second biggest problem in the area increases with position 
in the cla lierarchy. Although about une-foui h uiu middle class re- 
spo.. dents selected this as the number one or number two problem of 
the communiL/, only about one=ha]f that proportion of the working and 



lower class ^cspo 


ndents did so 


. The same 


: relationship exi- whi 


en only 


Table 8. Pciccnt 
to hQ the 


of ri-^spondonts 
\ first or second 


in each class who consider the public ichTOls 
biggest problom in the gommunity.* 

AJI respondents 






Lower 


Worki: g 


Middle 


Percent mentioning 
flrst or second 
Number of casas 


SchDOl 


13 
(4343 


15 
(354) 


25 

(200) 






Respunueiits with children in school 


only 






Lower 


Working 


Middle 


Percent mentioning 
first or second 
Number of 


school 


19 
(187) 


22 

(142) 


31 

(55) 



* The specific qugRlion asked wai: "Here iS a list of prgbleme that some commu- 
nit ICS havt\ What in your opinion is the biggest problem around hare? What m the 
n&xr biggesf prGhlQm nround here?" 



"Albert K. Cohen. "School and Settlement House." In: Herman D. Stein 
and Richard A. Cloward. Social Perspectives on Behavior. Glencoe, Illinois: The 
Free Preas, 1958. p. :^41-44. Also^ Martin Mayer. The Schools. New York: Harpsr 
& Row, Publishers, Inc,, 196L p. 1 14-35, 

^The five prnblem^ wf^ref the trnn^portRffn^ *he puhlie mhooH^ the efty 
police protecUon, the way teenagers tehave and the way certiiin racial groups 
behave. 
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respondents in hnusci. Och vvith schocl children are coniparcd. It sli. iik. 
be noted, however, that the proportion of such residents in each sociai 
class designating the schools as one of the major problems of die Lum= 
munity is higher i.ian for residents without chiidren in the public schools. 

Table 9 presents data on residents' evaluation of ihe job being done 
by the public schuulh. As in Uic previous table, midd*- class residents are 
more neiraiive. For all respondents, about one-fifth of the middle class re- 
spondents, compared to nearly two-fifths of the lower and working chiss 

Tabl! . Percent of respondents in each class who think that the public 
^chuoh are doing an ^^excuilent" or a '^good*' job,* 

AJI respondents 

W uj king 



Percent suymg ''excellent" 

or '*good'' 
VumlTcr of cnse^ 



Lower 

37 

C434j 



37 
C354) 



Reipondenu with children in 



PerLcnt saying '^excellent' 

or "good" 
Number of cases 



Lower 
50 

f 187) 



VN'orking 

.1^ 



21 

{ 20(j ) 
schno! only 

Nfiddle 
31 



1 



^ 1 hr speciflc quehtiDn asked was, '^In gei.-rnK do yny feel ihe 
here are doing an excelleni. ^oad, fair, poor, or very poor job?*- 



Table 10. Criteria for the evrduaiion of the public 



i e L 1 i o ol s a rq u n d 
chools by chiles.* 







All respondents 






Lower 


Work ing 


Middle 


pLTceiit stressing: 








Conuilions 


27 


32 


40 


Teachers 


27 


21 


ly 


Discipline 


16 


21 


20 


Lei; 'ng 


21 


J ; 


16 


Otht 


9 


5 




NutnbtT of ri.'sponses 


{409} 


(354) 


(197) 



Respondents with children in school only 

Working Afiddle 



Lower 



percent stressing: 
Conditions 
Teachers 
Disclplin© 
Lenrning 

Number of responses 



^ o 
28 
14 
22 
10 
(256) 



32 
23 
20 
2] 

4 



4] 

13 
23 
17 
6 

(64) 
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•The specific question asked olIowinB the -spondent's rating of the iob beine 
done by the public schools was, '*Wliy do you say that?'' 
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respond^^nts, feel that the schools are doing an ''cxccllcn or a "good** 
job. Whun respnruienu in households with children actually in schaol are 
coniparw L the negative relationship between class position and positive 
cvaUiatiun >f the schools increases. About half of the lower and working 
clnss respondents give a positive evaluation, v hile only three out of 
uVci)^ Len iniddle class ruhpondcnts du ^o* 

In Table 10 we may discern a possible reason for class dilTerenccs 
in evaluation uf the He= .)ols. When cvaiuating the schools, iuiddlc cla^h 
resp(mdents are more likely to think of conditions in the schools, such as 
overcrowding and rundown buildings. Lcnvcr class residents, on the 
other hand, arc more likely to think of the teaehers when evaluating the 
public schools. Members of the Nvorklng class stand between these two 
yroup^. stressing cunditions In uie school moru ihan they do the teaehers, 
but not to the same degree as do members of the middle class. These 
genera! tendencies also exist when comparisons are made just for respond^ 
ents in households svith children in schooL 

Tables 11 and 12 are drav^n from a battery of agree=disagrcc items. 
The results of Table 1 1 conform to those of previous tables. Middle class 
respondents evaluate teachers more negatively than do lower and working 
class respondents. Whereas almost three out ot len middle class respondents 
disagree that teachers arc really interested in their pupils, less than two out 
of ten lower class respundents feel this way, Whcri respondents from 
households with childrcii actually in school are compared^ this relation- 
ship becomes even stronger. In addition, it should be noted ihat nega- 
tive appraisal of teachers' interest is slightly higher for all class groups. 

Table 12 is the only table that fails to conform to the general pat= 
tern. The Item involved in this table is also the only one which contains 
an explicit refers nee to economic position. Lower class respondents are 
niore likely than those from the middle class or the working class to 

Tabic IL Percent of respondents in each class disagreeing that "TTie 
teachers here are really intgre^lcd in the kids/' 

All respondents 

LDwcr Working Middle 



Percent disuizreemg 19 15 28 

Number of cuses f434) (-^4) 



Rgspondenls with children in schnol only 



Lowci Working Middle 



Number of crises (187) (142) (55) 
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feel Ui at the schools do not pay enough attention to children from poor 
families. Nearly om out of every throe lower class respondents gives this 
response, cnmpnred to less than one in five of the middJc and lower chiss 
respondents. The relationship holds len respondents in households with 
children in schor nre examined separately. 7hus, when the schoors atti- 
*''de toward pupils from tlic lowest ccou^mc straLum is explicitly asked 
about, respondents in that class are more negative than those in the eco- 
nomic classes above them. 

Table 12. Pcrccent of rcspondenE. in eagh class agreeing that "the schools 
don't pay much aucntion to kids who eonie from poor families," 

All respondents 
Lower Working MuiJle 



Percent agreeing 31 19 IS 

Number of cases (434) (354) (200) 

Respondents wiEh children in school only 
^-'^ ^-f Working Middle 



Percent agreeing 34 16 Ih" 

Nunriber of cases ( 187) (142) (55) 



In general, then, middle class respondents have the more neuativc 
opinion of the public schools. They arc more likely to consider the public 
schools as one of the major problem.s of the community, are less likely 
to feel that the schools are doing a gnnd joK atid are more likely to dis- 
agree with the assertion that the teachers really interested in their 
students. Only when the reaction of ^he schools toward pupils from the 
lowest ctoneunic stratum is mentioned do middle class respondents exhibit 
a less negative attitude than do persons at the bottom jf the clasN la ler.'-i 

It IS not yet clear what these findings mean. :Sovcral interpretations 
are possible. It may be that lower class respondeni faced with the cer- 
♦ainty of sending their children to public school, develop n iiiorc posi- 
tive altitude toward the schools as a means of fc. g better about what has 
to be done. Middle class persons, with 'he alternative of sending their 
children to private schools, can alTord to be more negative about the 
state of the schools. A second interpretation is that the middle clas.s per- 
son imagines the school unable to cope with a discipline problem prc^ 
sented by lower class pupils and concludes that public education cannot 
be very good. Finally, it is possible that members of the middle class 

"It is worthwhile pointing out that a negative altitudo toward (he schooh is 
not BUlomatically a cause for dcspnir. It is not at all imcommnn for positive 
consequent- to flow from negative attitudes. It seems certnin. in fncf thaV" if 
unpfovungiu. in school plant and gurricuhi are to be efTectcd, there must be 
tliscontcnt and negativjsm io provide the motivation for such change. 
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have higher cxpcctaiions of what the schools arc supposed to accomplish, 
thus rtiaking their uvalualion of the pcrforniancc of the schooU ^ re nega- 
tive than tliat of members of the working and lower classes. 

SpuriQus Relationships 

The persons who occupy the various strata of the class hierarchy dif= 
fer in many ways other than those used to define class position. Puerto 
Ricans, Negroes, the foreign-born^ and short=term residents in the com- 
munity arc niore likely to be in the lowest stratuni. Correlatix ? ly^ Jews 
and other whites, those v ho were born in the United States, and long- 
term residents of the conimunity are more likely to be in the upper 
strata. It may be that these characteristics, rather than class posit^ n, 
produced the results just presented. In addition^ the results may be solely 
a product of the amount of schooling a respondent has had^ rather than 
his general class standing. The findings relating to class reported here 
were, therefore, examined for various racial, religious, and immigrant 
groupings. The findings were also examined for pe: ^ons with varying 
amounts of education, and years of residence in the community. 

Although the class trends were more pronounced in some groups 
than in others^ the findings, with^onc exception^ appear to be a conse- 
quence of class position. The single exception is the relationship between 
class position and appraisal of teachers' interest in their pupils (Table 1 1). 
This was found to be a consequence of amount of education alone. The 
more years of school a rospondent had completed, the more likely he 
was to disagrt e with the assertion that teachers were really interested in 
tlieir pupils. Thus, in tlie exploration of the impact of involvement in edu- 
cational matters upon class attitudes toward educadon, which follows, this 
item will not be examined. 

Impact of EducationG! mvolvement 

We consider now the question of whether involvement in educational 
activities influences attitudes toward education generally and toward the 
schOTl particularly, As noted earlierj our measure of involvement yields 
three general categories of reople, those with children in the school who: 
(a) have no other contact with the school, or (b) visit the school, or 
(c) participate in local Parent-Teacher Association activities. 

In the follow' pages, we will discuss the changes in attitudes to- 
ward education and evaluation of the public schools which are brouaht 
::bout as n result of participation in PTA activiticG or of contact v _h 
schopl personneL Rather than /ttitudo changes being the result of par- 
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ticipatioii, it is quite possible tliat attitudes determine participntinn, Whrii 
is even more prolnible is that attitudes and participation are mutunlly 
intertwined, that each is both a cause and cfTeet of the other. We have 
chosen, I'or the present, to ionore the possibiHty of mutual eiTects, and 
tlic possibility that the n-laiionships nm" directly' opfiosite to the way we 
will discuss them. Actually our preliniinary gxanunaliun of tiie duui in- 
dicates that attitudes toward education and the schools arc greatly af- 
fected by the pre-^ence of children in the household, and whether or not 
those children arc in Rchool. A comparison of the top and boiuim halves 
of Tables 2, 3, and 6 12 indicates that the atinudcs of rcspnndents 
with chiidrcn in school are quite dilfcrcnt from those without childrL/i in 
school. As will be shown subsequently, the direction of these difrercnces 
IS the same as the direction of diirerenccs belwcen resptindcnts who pnr:ici- 
patc in the educational system and hose who do not. This, however, is 
minimal evidence for taking the 'sition that wc have taken. It is qk- 
pectcd that subsequent analyses of our data will j uMinit a precise dciail= 
ing of cause and cfTect rclntionships, thus highliMluing ihc mutual clTccts. 
if any, between attitudes toward education and participation in cduea= 
tional matters. 



t'-'porfancQ of Educafion 

Generally speaking, our data show that the value of education is 
heightened for parents who visit the school or who participaic in ParciH= 
Teacher Associations. Furthermore, the Impact of involvement in the 
school upon definitions of the importnnce of education tends to be sreater 
in the lower and working classes than in the middle class. These ifndinp 
may be demonstrated by examining TaMes 8 to 1 8. 

One question we asked was, "How much eduention do you think 
tha a young . lan needs to got along well in the world?" As V j noted 
earlier, the responses to this question show a direct relationship |, class; 
the higher the social class, the more likely that the respondent .vouid 
indicate that more than a high school cducaiion was necessary. 

critical point to be made about Table 13, however, is that par 
ticipaiion in educational activities through visits or membership in th,- 
Parent-Teacher Association alTccts estimates of the importance f r f, 
tion m the varfous social classes difTerently. The greatest impact 
to be upon the work: class group: 63 ^rcent of working cla; , v 
who have no contact with the school fed that more than^a hign \uvu. 
education is essential; 69 percent of those who report havinLt visited t;.c 
school in the past year give thib respuniu, and 7h percent who report 
participating in parent associations are so minded. With respect to this 
o 
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one measure, however, the lower elass nhows the least change in definitionH 
of the importance of education us a resuH of participation. Yet. as \ve 
will see, on iill other meaHures of the importaiicc of education which we 
used, the inipact of education turns out to be greatest for the ]nv vr class. 

Table 13. Pcreeni of respimdent?^ in each class who think ihat a young 
iTian needs more ihwn u high hchool Cilucniion in order "to gel 
along well in ihe world" by extent of invalvcmeni in cducntitm. 

L.owcr class Wiirking KV\di\k chiKs 

Nr* VC> FP Nr VO FP NC VO FP 



Pci. ent saying more 43 43 46 fi3 69 7H 76 78 87 
ilian hiyh school 

Number of ca^es (*i3") fH6) {2H) (33) (53) (45) ( 8 ) (2:) (22) 



* Them ahbreviatioriN BUmd for '*No coniact/' '^Visits only" and "Furmal partic!pa= 
tiun/^ Tlicy aru wscd iliruauhuul ilic rcnuuninp tables. 

Elsewhere in our interview^ w^e asked respondents to ilehne what 
^'getting ahead" meariH to them. Althougli persons in the lower class were 
least likely to mention g^^tling an education (Table 14), they were the 
most likely to be inniicneti: in this respect by participation; 16 percent of 
lower class persons v. ho had no contact wath the scliDol nicntioned getting 
an cducationj but 2> percent of those conr 'ctcd with PTAs gave this 
answer. The impact of participation upon w^ rking class persons is al- 
most as great a it is in the low^cr class. In tJie middle class, however, 
pp^'^cipation appears to have no appreciable innuencc, 

Tnhlg 14. Percent of ru^ondents in each Qla%^ who say that '^getting ahead'' mgans 
nhiaining or providiny a pond educatiDn by extent of involvement in education. 

Lower class Working clusH Middle clasN 



NC VO FP NC VO P NC VO FP 



Percent saying 16 22 25 21 26 25 27 23 

cducntion 

Numhcr E>f cases (63) (86) (2S) f31) (53) (45) (8J (22) (22) 



The extent to which people name education as an clement in *-whnt 
comes fo mind when ynu think of a good life for your children?'" also 
provides us with a way of measuring the impact of educatioiial involve- 
ment upon attitudes toward education (Table 15), The attitudes of people 
in the lower cinss are especially influenced .by educational participation: 
among those who are invulved in formal educational activities^ three out 
of four suggest that the good life for both boys and girls is equated 
with getting an education; hovvever, only half of those who have no con- 
Luet with the ^ehuol give this response. The middle class also shows an 
increasing tendency to equate education with the good life as the degree 
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of rarticipation incrcasc-s fnhhongh there' is an exception in one cell, it 
should be noted that the number of cases is very smnll). In the svurk'ine 
class group, however, there is a slight and inexplicable tenUeney for 
participation to lessen the emphasis on education. 

# 

I .il ,^ 15. Pca-cnt of respondBnts in each class who say that education cones 
10 mind when (hey think of a good life for boys and for girls in 
the househnid hy extent of involvement in education, 

Lower cLlss Working class Miikilc cla.s^ 

NC VO FP NC VO FP NC VO FP 



Girls 



Percent cducalion 54 61 76 69 64 65 50 5.1 65 
Number of cascJ, (54) (74) (21.1 (29) {4^) Cjy) (4) (17^ ^j-y^ 

Percent L .iucation 47 j6 78 70 64 61 83 40 7) 
^ Number .if c^ise-J (47)^ (70) (23) (23) (39) (36) (6) (15) (|4) 

Appraisah of the SchonI 

i ' 'luations and appraisals of the school as an institution were Miso 
innuenc d by involvement in school activities. Generally, the greater the 
cxposur. to the school and its personnel, the less favorable" the views 
tended to become. 

Table 16 shows, f , example, that with greater exposure to the 
school there is a defin' - tendency for more respondents to define the 
public schools as the hrst or second biggest problem in the community^ 
It should also be noted that the influence of cxpasure upon appraisals is 
greatest in the middle class, where the percentage of difTerence between 
low and high participators is 28 percent; the difTerence in the working 
class is 12 percent, and in the lower class only 10 percent. At the saniu 
moment, howcMT, the proportion of people who appraise the school as a 
major problem in the community never exceeds 4rpercent Cmiddle class 
high participators). Even with greater exposure to the schools, most pco= 

Table 16. Percent of respondents in each class who consuJer the public schools 
to be the first or second biggest problem in the community by 
extent of involvement in education. 



Lower class WorkinB class Middle class 



Nr VO FI' NC VO FP NC VO 



FP 



rcQ.". J saying schw -Ii VJ iS 29 iJ 23 27 13 37 41 
Number of cases (63) (86) (28) (S3) (45) (8 ) (12) (22) 
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I-lc continue to feel that othci problems in the ccinniunlty are of greater 
importiince. 

VVith respect to whether people think that ax schools arc doing a 
good or poor job, exposure has little impact or negLitive impact ( rabic 17). 
In tlic working dam there h a tendeney for more negative appuiisaKs 'o 
result from exposure; in the lower and middle classes, appraisah] .emain 
relatively constant whatever the degre i of participation. 

Tabic 17. Percent ot respondents in each class who think that the pubh'c schools are 
doing an "excellent" or "good" job by extent of involvement in education. 

Lower class Working class Middle class 



NC VO FP NC VO FP NC ~'V0° FP 



Percent saying 












"esccllent" or 
"good" 


54 


48 54 


57 


41 42 


38 23 41 


Number of cases 


(63) 


(86) (28) 


(33) 


(53) (45) 


f 8 ^ (22) (22) 



These results would tend to suggest that school administrators must 
be prepared to deal with more negative attitudes toward the school if 
greater efforts are made to involve people in school activities. Such in- 
volvement, as we noted earlier, is functional for attitudes toward the im- 
portance of education generally; but as attitudes toward education im- 
prove, the school ai an institution is more likely to come under attack. 
Skillfully managed, however, these negative attitudes can become a source 
of pressure for better educaiional facilities and programs. 

In Table 18, we find some reason to qualify our earlier remarks about 
the positive impact of participation in educational activities toward the 
school. If we look at changes in the aspects of the sehool as an instituiion 
to which people refer when making appraisals, it turns out that the lower 
and working classes shift in the direction of exhibiting greater concern 
about facilities. The tendency to evaluate the school from the standpoint 
of the adequacy of its facilities—as distinct from such other characteristics 

Table IS. Criteria for evaluation of public schools by 
class and extent of Involvement in education. 





Lower class 


Working t 


;lass 


Middig cl 


uss 


NC 


VO 


FP 


NC 


VO 


FP 


NC 


VO 


FP 


Percent stressing 




















Conditions 


18 


31 


27 


19 


32 


42 


42 


44 


AO 


Teachers 


25 


31 


24 


22 


19 


27 


8 


19 


10 


Discipline 


14 


12 


16 


27 


22 


13 


25 


22 


20 


Learning 


24 


22 


24 


27 


26 


12 


17 


11 


15 


Other 


19 


4 


8 


5 


I 


7 


8 


4 


5 


Number of responses 


(93) 


(117) 


f37) 


(37) 


(74) 


(60) 


(12) 


(27) 


(20) 
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as the quality of its teachers— is, wc noted earlier, more typicni of mid- 
dle ckhss people than of those in cither the lower or working classes. 
Participution in educational activities, however, appears to produce si^'nifi- 
cant chariyes. 

As a result of lormal participation, the working class respondent re- 
fers to conditions as much as docs his middle class counterpart, while the 
lower class participant shows a smaller but nevcrtholcss dramatic shift 
in the sumu direction. This change could be produced by a number of 
factors. Sheer exposure to schools ihrcugh visits and the iike may make 
the respondent mure aware than previously of the state of school facilities. 
Another possibility is that Parent-Teacher AssocialiunH sonietimes may be 
strongly iiuerested in the physical plant because their leaders are middle 
class persons who 'rxpress this concern more than do othr-rs in the class 
structure. Throuth a^.sociation with middle class PTA members, the lower 
and working class person may thus bo made more aware of the physical 
plant, and may identify with middle class definitions of it. 

This particular cfTcct of participation would not otherwise cause con= 
cern except that in ihe working class this elTcct is accompanied by a 
sharp decline in eniphasis upon matters such us discipline and learning. 
7^he effect, in short, may be one of heightening concern about education 
in the sense of focusing attention upon physical plant at the expense of in- 
terest in matters uf program and curriculum. In the lower and working 
classes, this result would not appear to be a desirable consequence, which 
suggests that the content of educational invoivernent is as important as 
the fact of involvement itself." 

" It will he recalled thai in Tnbk ]2, lONVer class people were mom •:kc]y U. feel 
that the school.s 'do not pay much atleniion to kfds from ntmr families. The impact 
that involvement m ediication has upon this attitude is difTiciilt to insemrct h is 
dear from the fo!!o%vmg table that involvement in education tcnd^ to produce a 
more ncganve attitude among middle class persons, a less ncfiative one among 
loivcr class persons, and apparently ha.s no impact among working class persons" 
An yet, we do not kriow what to make of this result, A fentatis^e interpreration i-, 
that middle and lower class persons are tending toward a more realistic assessment 
Upon becommp involved, middle class persons discover that the children of poorer 
families are not as well treated as had been initially supposed, while lower class 
persons wliu liecumu involved discover that ehfldren of poorer families arc treated 
better than had been supposed. Essentially, i.owsver. the results of this table remain 
pux^ling to us, and call for further analysis. 

Percent of respondents in each class agreeing that "the schools don't pay 
niuch aucnuon to kid;, who come from poor families" by extent of involvement 
in education . . _ 

Lower class Working class MiJdie class 

NC VO FP NC VO ¥p~ NC v6 



Percent agreeing 41 31 32 18 13 18 ' h 17"" 

Number of cases ,63) (86) (28) (33) (53) (45) (f ) (22) (22) 
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In conclusion, two gcncrai, though tcnuuivc. linUings emerge from iliih 
research. The first is that evaluutians tlie importance of education in 
the lower and working classes appear to be influenced by nccupationul 
aspirations. The point is not, a.s has been so often suggested, that low 
income people fail to perceive the inipnrtance of education as a channel 
of niobility, but rather that their level of occupational aBpiration influences 
their evaluations of education much more than is characteristic of the 
niiddle class person. From a programmatic standpoint, this suggests that 
public information programs designed to acquaint low income people with 
the rapid changes taking plncc in our occupational structure, especially 
the restricted number of unskilled and semiskilled positions, niay have 
the cfTect of heightening occupational aspirations and thus the importance 
of education. 

Second, our data suggest that participation in educational activities 
does innuenf^e evaluations of the importance of education, and attitudes 
toward rhe school as an institution. The tendency of participation to 
heighten the emphasis on education is especially pronounced in the lower 
class. This suggests ihat efforts to involve lower class people in educa- 
tional matters arc quite likely to be rewarded by increased interest in the 
academic achievement of their children. Participation also tends to re- 
sult in more critical attitudes toward the school as an institution. These 
generally mo.e negative attitudes, wo noted^ can be employed by school 
administrators as a basis for bringing about needed improvements in 
school facilities and programs. 
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